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Lectures. 
USIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF 


THE ANCIENT GREEKS AND ROMANS, the THIRD of 
the Series of FOUR LEV TURES by KATHLEEN SCHLESINGER, 
at the BRITISH MUSEUM, by permission of Pare ustees, on 
WEDNESDAY next, November 5, at 3 o'clock. imens, Photo- 

phs, and Books dealing with the cutiioah xu on exhibition 
oo 230. Syllabus and Tickets obtainable in ‘advance from the 
Lecturer, 1, St. mae as Tufnell Park, N., or on arrival at the 
Lecture Hall. Pri cial terms for Schools. 
KATHLKEN SCALES! GEK also announces a Series of PERI- 
PATETIC LECTURES, to be given at the VICTORIA AND 
ALBERT MUSEUM. South K in of the 
Collection of Musical Instruments belonging to the Museum, during 
NOVEMBER and DECEMBER. First Lecture, ‘THE ANCESTORS 
OF THE PIANOFORTE.’ Further particulars and dates to be 
announced later. 











Societies. 


A MEETING of the BRITISH SOCIETY OF 
FRANCISCAN STUDIES a be held in the Pe ig? of fe 
ROYAL HISTORIC on SOCIETY, SOUTH SQUARE, ig 
INN, W.C., on THURSDAY, Sercuier 6, at Sp... when Mr. 
KINgseOieD will read a paper on ‘THE GREY FRIARS ‘OF 
LON 








Exhibitions. 


GUTEKUNST'S GALLERY, 10, Grafton 
Bond Stree 
ORIGINAL ETCHINGS by Muirhead Bo Bone, D. ¥. Cameron, 
p. mour Haden, A. Legros, ©. you, J. M. Whistler, 
A. Zorn. NOW ON ViEw1 10-8, SATURDAYS 10-1. 








EEDS CITY ART GALLERY.— Exhibition 

of Works by JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A. (1776-1837). with a 

Collection of Engravings by DAVID LUCAS. Open free Weekdays 
10 a.M. toS p.m. Catalegue 1s. 








Gdurational. 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth.— 


Training for Home or Colonies. College Farm, 1,000 acres. Vet. 
Science, Smiths’ Work, Carpentry, Riding and Shooting taught. Ideal 


| 
TAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY AND DUDLEY 


COUNTY BOROUGH EDUCATION COMMITTEES. 
DUDLEY GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 
HEAD MISTRESS. 


The Governors invite applications for =e Dg of HEAD 
MISTRESS. Duties tocommence in APRIL, 1 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








350. esent number of Pupils, 285, including Bursars, Pupil 
Teachers, Student Teachers, and Kindergar 

m the present — the total onlnsy which will be 801, witha 
Capitation Fee of 11. on every full-time Pupil and on every Pupil 
Teacher, will amount to 3251. perannum. Candidates must hold an 
Honours Degree, or equivalent qualification, and have had experience 
of Forge — te is ‘large Secondary School. Canvassing, directly or 





‘Application jt may be obtained from the Oy to whom 
they must be returned not later than DECEMBER 
J. WYNNE, Clerk to the Gor ernors. 
St. James's Road, Dudley, Worcestershire. 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


JUNIOR SCHOOL EXAMINATION. 
An EXAMINER in ENGLISA will shortly be appointed. Par- 
ticulars and form of application, which must be returned not later 
than WEDNESDAY, November 19, may be obtained from THE 
REGISTRAR, University Kxtension Board, University of London, 
South Kensington, 8.W. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES. 
ABERYSTWYTAH. 
Applic pitens. are invited for the t Ay ASSISTANT LECTURER 
IN EDUCATION and ASSISTANT ASTER OF METHOD at 
the College. .~* 1501. ret annum.— A’ Aa. may be 
obtained from THE KKG <r ig to whom applications must be 
sent before NOVEMBER 26, 19:3 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES. 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Appl sors? are a for the t of ASSISTANT LECTURER 
IN EDUCATION a SSISTANT MISTRESS OF METHOD at 
the College. ety Tek pee annum.—Further particulars may 
obtained from THE KEGISTRAR, to whom applications must be 
sent before NUVEMBER 26, 1913. 


IVERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


LIVERPOOL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 


Applications are invited for TWO VACANCIES for FORM 
MASTERS at the above School, to commence after the Christmas 
Vacation. Subjects required — French and Mathematics, with 
ordinary Form Subjects 

Salary at the rate of 1507 per annu: 

seat = Pgs agelicntions for the above posts—MONDAY, 


} 




















open-air life for delicate Boys. Charges 





UDOR HALL, Founded 1850. 


CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
THOROUGH eee + ne pe eeriauars DAUGHTERS 





ent Only). 
House aoa in 100 K. of erosad, 11 miles from London. 
SPEC es ee NtoM ny 1 een Method), 


GUAGES, 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


APUCATION (choice of Schools and Tutors 
gratis). Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools, and 
of successful Army, Civil Service, and University Tutors, sent ree of 
a), on meses of requirements by GRIFFITHS, POWELL, 
sur vate. School Agents (Established 1833), 34, Bedford 
Street, F don g We 








IRT 
\[ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (est. 1880), 
u Keith House, 133-135, REGENT STRES&T, W., English and 
Foreign Govwernesses, Lady Professors, Teachers. Chaperones, 
panions, Secretaries, yen Introduced for Home and A 
Schools r with full information, gratis 
on application iomaenal or. by letter), stating requirements. Office 
hours, 10-5 ; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. Regent 3627 








S oh ney Donte kia ar! 
“The Beasley Treatment.”—This Book, giving the experience of 
one who cured himself after years’ suffering, sent ra free on 
lication to the po A, his colleagne for = years, W. ETLEY, 
gower, Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 








Situations Varant. 


ANTED, for the DOVETON PROTESTANT 
COLLEGE, MADRAS, an ASSISTANT MASTER. Graduate 
of a British University. Salary Rs. 300 per month (2402. per —. 
ies by annual increments o} Rs. 15 to Rs. 450 per moexh. 
paid. Fiv Fi rs’ engagement.—Apply to Rev. H. PEGG, 3, 
Merton Hall Row Wimbledon, 8.W. 





ITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITU- 
TION, SAFFRON WALDEN. 
APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN. 

The Committee of the above-named Institution invite applications 
for ~ position of LIBRARIAN. 

didates must have had previous experience in the work and 
management of Public Libraries. 

Salary 701. per annum, with house, coals, and gas. 


The person appointed will be required 00 bake charge of and 


ye a of appl ation and further particulars may be obtained from 
GGE, Director of Education, a4, sir Thomas Street, 
sono to whom 1 by a letter of applica: 


tion, should be forwarded. 
EDWARD R. PICKMERF, 
Clerk to the Local Education Authority. 








October, 1913. 
(GouNty BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


BEDE COLLEGIATE BOYS’ SCHOOL. 
on account of the large number of New Pupils, addi- 
tional JUNION FORM MASTER. 

Graduate. Disciplinarian. Successful teaching experience in a 

Secondary School desirable. 

Salary 1401. to 2091. according to scale; but engagement at first for 
one year only. 

Salary scale and application form obtainable on sending stamped 
addressed abn to the undersigned, to whom completed applica- 
tion forms should be returned as os = pe ble. 

KBERT REED, Secretary. 
15, John Street, Sunderland, ondar 27, 1913. 


Gouxter OF LONDON. 


The London County Council invites applications for the following 
positions in Secondary Schools. 
Salary 120. yg (according to experience), rising to 2201. by yearly 
ineremants of 1 
Ql) THK COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, CHELSEA.—FORM 
MISTRESS gga’ A — to teach Advanced Mathematics by 
modern meth dates should have obtained soorritg ina 
Final Examination fora a one held by ar 
(2) THE COUNTY SECONDARY ep 
FORM MISTRESS teach qualified to 
poy Ability, to teach inglish a: and sim’ vie? @ - will be 
should — obtained 











The Publishers will be much obliged to 
any reader who will acquaint them with 
any difficulty that may be experienced in 
obtaining copies of the paper. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY MORNING at 10 o'clock. 








RISTOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 





FAIRFIELD SECONDARY SCHOOL.—WANTED, to commence 
after the Christmas Vacation, a FORM MASTER-Graduate—with 
special qualifications for English Subjects, and to teach Elementary 

hematics and Science. Salary 1301. per annum, with annual —_ 
ments of 101. to 1701. per annum. In calculating the initial sa! 
credit will be given for half length of service in a Secondary Schoo 
fractions of a year will be disregarded.—Forms of application, which 
must be returned on or before WEDNESDAY, November }2, 1912, 
may be obtained by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope 


to the unseregney, 
VERY ADAMS, Secretary for Education. 
Education Offices, Guildhall Bristol, October 27, 1913. 





GAMBRIDG ESHIRE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
WANTED, in JANUARY, a MISTRESS to Supervise the Garden 
of about one and a half acres and to teach Horticulture and Botany. 
lary ( r 1501., or ling to experience and qualifica- 





Forms of application, which can be obtained of the undersigned, 
must be returned on or before NOV 12. 
A MIN KEEN, M. A., Education Secretary. 

County Offices, Sidney Street, Cambridge. 











Situations Wanted. 


XPERIENCED SECRETARY desires RE- 

4 ENGAGEMENT. Book- peeping, Accounts, Shorthand, Type- 
writing, &. Literary or other work.—Miss ‘HUGHES, Manor 
Cottage, Chertsey Road, Shepperton, “Middlese x. 








Miscellaneous. 
ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 


British Museum. Experience. Testimonials.—N. M., Box 1995 
Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, EC 





ISTORICAL AND LITERARY RESEARCH 


in original and printed souress WANTED by London M.A. 
French, Latin, some German. Careful and Accurate. Also > 
— Work Excellent references. Moderate orm. Apuin Es 

x 1954, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, London, E. 





O AUTHORS.—MSS. revised by University 
Man (M.A.) with wide Literary experience. Errors Ortho- 
graphical, Grammatical, Syntactical. &e.. noted ; suggestions oD 
style, &c. ; printer's proofs corrected, &c.— on 
to GAYNOR, care of Lorimer & Chalmers, General Printers, 31, St. 
Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 








LMEBARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
BRITISH MUSEUM. Experience. Testimonials. Toa 1995, 
Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





Honours in * Final D pony 4 a De ree held bya 
ape ae ses, howe the Degree tion may 
iaxed provided a a candidate is otherwise By ualified. 

rt COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, SYDENHAM. — 
FORM MISTRESS ran (dh qualified - teach English and also 
either Classics or Gormen, . irect method). Candidates mast have 
obtained Honours in a Final Examination for a Degree held by a 
recognized University. 

Applications must be = Sones to be obtained, with particulars of 
tees intment, by send Ie mped addr essed foolscap envelope 

THE & EDUCATION OFF OER. yrs County Council, Education 
Omhoes, Victoria es. W.C., to whom they must be returned 
by 11 a.m. on THURSDAY, Movember 1 13, 1913. Every communication 
must be marked ** Ha” on the enve' 

Canvassing, either directly or “indirectly, will be held to be a 
disqualificat: on for appointment. No candidate who is a relative of a 
member of the Advisory Sub-Committee of any School is eligible for 
appointment to the School concerned. D, 


AMES BIR 
uty Clerk of the ieoten County Council. 


Dep 
Education eer Victoria Embankment, W. 
ctober 24, 1913. 














Supervise the working of the Institution, -# must 
to advise the Committee as to the choice and a of hg See 

articulars of the duties can be obtained from the undersigned, and 
applications must be sent in by NOVEMBER 8 next accompanied by 
copies of not more than three recent Ceatineniabe. 


W. NORMAN, Hon. Sec. 
Bank House, Saffron Walden. 





OUTH LANDS TRAINING COLLEGE, 

BATTERSEA, 8S.W.—WANTED, in JANUARY next, a LADY 

as RESIDENT TUTOR to _— Physical Exercises, Games, &c., and 

to assist in the teaching of H — we od —— apply to THE 
PRINCIPAL, Southlands College, Ba’ 








UTHORS WANTED, known and unknown, 

to communicate. Every description of Literary Work required. 

No fees whatever.—Write for particulars to 992, Sell’s Offices, Fleet 
Street, London. Special attention to New Writers. 





A UTHORS’ MSS. placed with 183 Publishers 

and Periodicals at highest prices. Terms and particulars of 
“How to write Saleable Fiction,” free 7 eae LITERARY 
AGENCY, 8, Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C 





THEENIC UNDERWEAR is all Pure Wool, 

cosy and durable in wear, and guaranteed Unshrinkable 

Write for free patterns and buy direct from the actual makers at first 
cost.—Dept. A10, ATHEENIC MILLS, Hawick, Scotland 





Ree COINS and MEDAIS o of all Ht periods « and 
countries valued or catalogued. 
HA SED at the Best™ MARE ET PRICES 

ay Medallists to H.M. the King, 17 and 1s 
jecadilly, London, W. (close to Piccadilly Circus). 
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Sales by Auction. 


THE DOWDEN LIBRARY. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Fooms, 115, Chancery Lane, 
WEDNES par. onne mber 5, and Two Following Days, atl Tee 
DERN) PORTION of the valuable and extensive 
. Litt. D., hog nd 
glish Literature in Trinity College, Dublin, comprising Rare 
First Editions of Victorian Poets and Writers—A large Pollection of 
Books on Fnglish Literature, from Chaucer to Wordsworth, 


Catalogues. 


BOOKS. — ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
8 on any subject SUPPLIED. The most oper Book- 

finder extant. state wants and ask for CATALOGUE. I make 
a special feature of cachengie any Saleable Books for others selected 
from my various lists. ‘ial list of 2,000 Books I icularly want 
oh Sree. —EbDwW. viak K'S Great Bookshop, John ry mek Street, 
ngham. Burke's Peerage, 1910, new, 15s.— Many, of orcester- 

shire, by Amphlett, Rea, and Bagnall, new, 5s. 6d., published 21s. 








Atandard Editions of English Poets and L 

&c.— Bibliographical Loy Ey on Art —Translations of the 
Classics— Books on Dante, &c. ; also the Collection of Works in an 
and French Literature, including ma: ot his books relating to Goethe, the 
latter c mprising Early Baltions « of 4, is Writings, and the Weimar 
Edition iv 136 vols., also 3 Letters. and the Letters by Dr. 
W. Weissenborn of Weimar tain to Goethe's death. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 





A Selection from the Library of a Nobleman. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL. by 
rAd a their poome, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
WEDNESDA and Following Tay, at 1 o'clock, a 


y. ember 12 an 
SELECTION of FINE Bi OKs som the LIBRARY ota NOBLEMAN, 
comprising Holbein’s Portraits the Court of Henry VIII., royal 
oe 1792, potees Portraits, Original Edition, 4 vols., "ye2i Coloured 
Plates of #panish Military Costume, Folio Books of Foreign Views, 
Description de I’ Feryte. publié par ae. 11 vols., atlas folio, = 
the ‘ext. 9 vels. ilson and Bonapar American Ornit 
: vols., Yule’s Cathay and the Way Thither, 2 ts and other Books o of 
Travel, Memoires «le Grammont, 4to, old blue morocco 1793, Scott's 
Waverley 7 illustrated, 48 vols., Standard Books in General 
Literature, Se. ang is calf and morocco bindings—a small LIBRARY 
OF BOOKS n En ish and French Literature, the Property of Mrs. 
PRYCE WEEDON (formerly of Harrow). Also a Collection of 
ja B. and Books in Sixteenth and Peventeenth contany Litera- 
ture—Rrunfels’ Herbal, 1531—-The ik of Common Prayer. printed 
on vellum, R. Jogge, 1570 -Stow’s Survey of London, 2 vie, T7345, and 
other Topographical Works, 
aoa on application. 





Valuable Books and Manuscripts. 


ESsRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
gerest, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, November 3, and Two piece 
8, at 1 o'clock precisely. valuable OLD and MODERN BOOK 
and MANUSCRI . mostly in fine Ancient and ny Bindings 
of the best Exponent of the Art, including Derome, Le Gascon, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





Works of Art. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL ” avo710n, ‘at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Fiseet, Strand, W.U THURSDAY, November 6, and Following 
y, at 1 o'clock slesiy, WORKS OF ART, comprising the Property 

of tir JOMR JOBN ELDON GORST; and the Property of the Rev. Canon 


ae vo caida two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Curiosities. 
TUESDAY next, at half-past 12 o'clock 
M&, R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


Ste Doome, a) ce Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

MINI ATO ir LAR ee ERY, &c., part of the 
COLLEC TOR of the ie Mr. CR—a few lote of Furniture 
—Native Idols thrtes Maland Weapons — Emperor 
Maximilian’s Court. ‘sword — Tors Kutani Porcelain Groups— 
Netsukis, Sataeuma Ware: carved Meerschaum Pipes, and a 
great variety of Curios of pba descripti on. 

On view day prior and morning of Sale. Catalog on 


ie ‘ 











Cupe-Writers, Xe. 


Op rFE- WRITING, Cheap, Clear, Expeditious, 
per 1,000 words. Novels, Plays. &c.—Miss WILLARD, York 
House, Osborne Road, Southville, Bristol. 





OOKS.—CATALOGUE of VALUABLE and 
INTERESTING BOOKS, being Selections from several well- 
cong [itearies, post free Customers’ lists of desiderata solicited.— 
ATKIN , Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, London; Tele- 

+ 1642 San a. 


LLIS’S CATALOGUE OF BRITISH TOPO- 
GRAPHY (No. 149), 1143 items, NOW READY ; post free on 
application. ELLIS, 29, New Bond Street, W. 


IRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 

including Dickens, KL Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus. 

by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 

largest a choicest Collection offered for Sule in the World. CATA- 

LOGUFS issued and sent post free on spplication. Books bought.— 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxf-rd Street, London, W.C. 














Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are pre pared to 
consider and bows MSS. for early pplication. iterary work of 
th by experts who fathers interest first. 

Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement’ °e ins We 





Printers. 
THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 


FRAN “4 a Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, 
parcd to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for allkinds of BOOK, NEWwe 
and. PE PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
ne 








Provident Institutions. 
THE 
fROOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Founded 1837. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, £30,000. 


A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 


Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A Young Man or Woman of twenty-one can invest the sum of 
Thirteen Pounds (or its equivalent b; [ Soeetenenee and obtain the 
right to participate in the following — 


sa Freedom from want in oe a adversity as long as need 
existe. 


SKCOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country for aged Members. 

FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when needed. 


nee, further information apply to THE SECRETARY of the 
8 Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, B.C. 





[TYPE - WRITING of every description, | under 

e: $ eeeery, supervision, f Bt Paper 
included.— quit NaTIUNAL TYPE WAITING BORER, 
(99, strand, WG 


A Gee OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
jgher ro oh pina, 2 m4, ferences to well Kew wen Authors, — 


De -WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
ate oe eta Pane aed Ne sislices, Cambridge ; intecmetiate 

Resea Revision, shorthand.—CAM BRIDGE 
TYPE. WRITING AGENCY, 5, DUKE STREET, ADELPHL W.C. 
Telephone: 2308 City. 


UTHORS’ MSS. (10d. per 1,000) and Type- 
=. writing in pe Se branches careful lly and promptly ee ae 


Carbon Cop 
Miss F. M. FLINT, 57, Moorgate Street. 


yt pt WRITING of every description carefully 
=! ly executed at hom Oa, per 3.008, 15,00), 6d. per 1,000. 
and Co) ring. ‘Translations Sho rthand. Cambridge Local 
NE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff, \esex. 




















Du uention' Fr 
iss NANCY McFAR 





OT PE- -WRITING of all Descriptions. Under 
personal supervision. Accuracy, Cleantiness, Promptness. 8d. 
1,000 ; 15000 6d. Copy 2d. extra.—A. HOPE, 10, Pen-y-peel Road, 
Canton, Cardiff. 





UTHORWS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, and 
all kinds of Type. writing promptly executed. a 
000. ~~ class references. 


wil ae 1, A. MM. P19, Bute 
Street, Bout. (a 
ITERARY and SCIENTIFIC WORK TYPE- 
Ls gig -* care -— Fredition 


Authors’ MSS. 
1,000 words. to Typing for Press.—Mrs. FOWLER SMITH, 
Cranford, Booker or village: Chureb E End, Finchley. 


A Viecave TYPE wi » NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 


1,000 word: 
known 








a. 
Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, le, Kymiberley Koad, Harrow. 











Magazines, &c. 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER. 


NOVEMBER. 
By J. H. Morgan, Professor of Constitutional 
, University College, London, 


THE RBLIGICUS | Pysoas OF A. iA. 
By R. Fleming Johnston, District Officer, Wei-hai-Wei. 


FINANCIAL euavamasnes FOR WAR. By Edgar Crammond. 
THE INDIAN COMMISSION ANDSILVER. By Moreton Frewen. 
BEN JONSON'S PIOUS FRAUD. By Edward W. Smithson. 
THE WOMEN’S PARLIAMENTARY FRANCBISE IN PRACTICE, 


ULSTER. 


By the Right Rev — Frodsham, late} 
Bishop of North Queensland. 
VOICE FOR WOMEN—WITHOUT vetan By 8. M. Mitra. 


THE NEW SPIRIT IN FRENCH LITERATURE: CHARLES 
PEQUY. 


By Dr. Georges Chatterton- tit 
PARIS THIS AUTUMN. 
By Sir Harry H. Johnston, G.C.M.G. K.C.B. 
THE WORKING AND AMENDING OF THE jneuRAnCS gee. 
By the Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson, ex-President, 
National Conference of Friendly Societies. 
THE NEW omer. CRUSADE. 
W. A. Brend, M.B. B.Sc , Lecturer in Forensic 
Medicine, Charing Cross Hospital. 
BIRDS AND THE PLUMAGE TRADE. By 8. L. Bensusan. 
THE RURAL PROBLEM: 
(1) SOME ei ON THE LAND INQUIRY. 
Most Hon. the eg of Ai lesbury. 
(2) wunemets,. phon THE COUNTRYM 
By J. W. Robe: iw! yy “Home Counties. 
(3) CURRENT MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL PROBLEM. By W. B. Mallock. 


London: Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 5, New Street Square. 


(Magazines, &c., continued p. 507.) 





Macmillan’s New Books. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Songs from _ Books. By 
RUDYARD KIPLING. Uniiorm 
with Poetical Works. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Pocket Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
net; limp leather, 5s. net. Edition de 
luxe (limited to 1,000 copies), 8vo, 
10s, 6d. net. 


AUTHOR’S ANNOTATED EDITION. 


The Works of Tennyson. 
With Notes by the Author. Edited, 
with new Memoir, by HALLAM, 
LORD TENNYSON. With Portrait. 
Extra crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


The Gardener. Lyrics of Love 
and Life. By RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE, Author of ‘Gitanjali.’ 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

Daily News.—‘ There is no doubt that 
the verses in this book are far finer and 
more genuine than even the best in 

‘Gitanjali.’ He deals here with concrete 

and definite things, and he has the eye 

which Keats had, or Gautier, for the visible, 
tangible world. ’For that we welcome him.” 


Tristram and Isoult. By 
MARTHA KINROSS. Crown 8vo, 
38. net. 

Atheneum.—‘‘ Mrs. Kinross must be con- 
gratulated on an achievement of a high 
order.” 





Highways and Byways in in 


the Border. sy anpREew 
LANG and JOHN LANG. With 
Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. 
Extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. net. 
[Highways and Byw vys Series. 





WARWICK GOBLE’S NEW COLOUR BOOK. 


The Fairy Book. The best 
popular Fairy Stories, selected and 
rendered anew by the Author of ‘ John 
Halifax, Gentleman.’ With 32 LIllus- 
trations in Colour by WARKWICK 
GOBLE. Crown 4to, Ws. net. 

Thomas Hardy’s Wessex. 
By HERMANN LEA. Fully illus- 
trated from Photographs by the 
Author. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 








THOMAS HARDY. 


A Changed Man, The 


Waiting Supper, and other 
Tales, concluding with The 
Romantic Adventures of a Milk- 
maid. By THUMAS HARDY. 
With Frontispiece. Extra crown 8vo, 
6a. 


Evening Standard. — ‘ Decidedly no 
edition of Mr. Hardy could have vaunted 
itself complete had it lacked these minor 
novels.” 


H. G. WELLS'S NEW NOVEL. 
The Passionate Friends. 
68. 

MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW NOVEL. 
Bendish: a Study in Pro- 
digality. 6. 

BY AUTHOR OF ‘CROCK OF GOLD.’ 


Here are Ladies. By JAMES 
STEPHENS, Author of ‘The Crock 


of Gold.’ Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
*,* Mainly a collection of character- 
sketches, abounding with rich Irish 
humour. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 
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Oxford University Press 


A History of Chess. 


By H. J. R. MURRAY. Royal 8vo, with 160 Illustrations. Cloth, 


38s. net; morocco back, 42s, net. 


Les Documents Chinois. 


Découverts par Aurel Stein dans les sables du Turkestan Oriental. 
Publiés et Traduits par EDOUARD CHAVANNES. Royal 4to, 
with 37 Collotype Plates, £3 3s. net. 


The Oxford Book of Spanish Verse. 


By J. FITZMAURICE-KELLY. 6s, net; on Oxford India Paper, 


7s. 6d. net. (Uniform with the ‘‘ Oxford Books” of English, French, 
German, and Italian Verse. ) (Immediately. 


Life of Miguel de Cervantes. 


By J. FITZMAURICE-KELLY. With a Collotype Reproduction of the 
newly discovered Portrait thought to be Cervantes’. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Oxford Historical & Literary Studies 


Issued under the direction of C. H. FIRTH and WALTER RALEIGH. 

The favourable reception accorded to the ‘‘ Oxford Studies in the Social 

and Legal History,” edited by Prof. Vinogradoff, has encouraged the Delegates 

to project a new series, to which the Regius Professor of History and the 

Professor of English Literature have consented to stand sponsors. 8vo. The 
first volumes are : 


I. Elizabethan Rogues and Vagabonds and their 
Representation in Contemporary Literature. 
By FRANK AYDELOTTE. 7s. 6d. net. 
Il. Anglo-Roman Relations, 1558-1565. 
By C. G. BAYNE. 8s. 6d. net. 


III. The House of Lords in the Reign of William ITI. 
By A. S. TURBERVILLE. 8s, 6d. net. 


English Historical Literature in the 
Fifteenth Century. 


By C. L. KINGSFORD, with an Appendix of Chronicles and Historical 
Pieces hitherto for the most part unprinted. 8vo, 15s. net. 


The Rise and Fall of the High 
Commission. 


By ROLAND G. USHER. 8vo, 15s, net. 


England's Parnassus. 


Compiled by ROBERT ALLOT, 1600. Edited from the Original 
Text in the Bodleian Library, and compared with the Two Copies in 
the British Museum, by CHARLES CRAWFORD. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, Tables, and Indexes. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. net; on Oxford 
India Paper, 10s 6d. net. 


The Living Past. A Sketch of Western Progress 


By F. 8. MARVIN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


A Companion to Classical Texts. 


By F. W. HALL. With 7 Plates. 8vo, 9s, 6d. net. 


Stoics and Sceptics. 


Four Lectures. By EDWYN BEVAN. 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. 


The Primitive Church and Reunion. 


By Dr. W. SANDAY. 8vo, leather back, 4s. 6d. net. 


The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


By THOMAS MEDWIN. A New Edition, printed from a copy 
copiously Amended and Extended by the Author and left Bnet 
at his death. With an Introduction and Commentary by H. BUXTON 
FORMAN. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 





THE OXFORD POETS. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each; on Oxford India Paper, from 5s., 
and in superior bindings. Each Volume contains a Photogravure Portrait. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


‘The Poetical Works of William Blake. 


Edited by JOHN SAMPSON. 


\A Century of Parody and Imitation. 


Edited by W. JARROLD and R. M. LEONARD. 


THE OXFORD EDITIONS OF STANDARD 
AUTHORS. 

ls 6d. net and 2s. per volume, and in various superior bindings. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


|Kingsley’s Heroes: Greek Fairy Tales for my 
Children. 


With Coloured Illustrations. 
Kingsley’s Poems (1848-70). 
Macaulay’s Essays. 


2 vols. (one of Historical and one of Literary Essays). 


William Morris’s Prose and Poetry (1856-70). 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s Poems and Translations, 
&c. (1850-70). 

A Century of Parody may also be obtained in this Series. 


THE WORLD’S CLASSICS. 


Cloth boards, extra, gilt back, 1s, net; sultan-red leather, limp, gilt top, 
ls. 6d. net; lambskin, limp, gilt top, 2s net; and in other bindings. 


A Pocket Edition, each with a Portrait, printed on thin paper, limp cloth, 
gilt back and top, 1s, net; sultan-red leather, limp, gilt top, 1s. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
William Morris's Defence of Guenevere, Life and 
Death of Jason, and Other Poems. 


Christina Rossetti’s Goblin Market, The Prince’s 
Progress, and Other Poems. 


‘Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s Poems, Translations, &c. 
Whittier’s Selected Poems. 

Wordsworth’s Selected Poems. 

Mrs. Gaskell’s Round the Sofa. 


With Introduction by C. SHORTER. 


The Lord of the Harvest. 


By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. With Introduction by FREDERIC 
HARRISON. 


Selected English Letters (XV-XIX Centuries). 


Edited by M. DUCKITT and H. WRAGG. 


Selected English Speeches, from Burke to Glad- 


stone. 
Edited by EDGAR R. JONES, M.P. 


All the Volumes of Poetry in the WORLD’S CLASSICS can now be 
obtained in the 


OXFORD POCKET POETS. 


In special bindings, cloth, 1s, net per volume; leather, from 2s. net. 


| 











OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 











London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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SKEFFINGTON'S LIST. 


NEW BOOK FOR THOSE IN ADYANCING 
YEARS. 


By LILIAN STREET. 
THIS DAY. Price, 2s. net. 





THE 
LENGTHENING SHADOWS. 


Some Thoughts for the Evening of Life. This new 
book for those in advancing years is one of singular 
beauty and comfort. 





By LILIAN STREET, 
Author of ‘The Golden Key.’ 
THIS DAY. Crown Svo, cloth, price 2s, net. 


DIVINE LOVE IN SICKNESS. 


A Collection of Devout Thoughts in Prose and Poetry. 
This very beautiful little book will form a most valuable 
and acceptable gift; to those in sickness or pain it 
will bring real help and comfort. 





By the Rev. LANCELOT SMITH, M.A. 
THIS DAY. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. net. 


THE MIGHTY WORKS 
OF JESUS: Their Reality and Truth. 


By the Rev. L. P. CRAWFURD, M.A., 
Vicar of Ramsgate, Author of ‘The Transfigura- 
tion.” THIS DAY. Price 2s. net. 


BEYOND THE GATE. 


Seven Addresses on the Future Life. These new and 
beautiful Addresses are full of help and comfort for 
those in sorrow or bereavement. 








By V. McEWEN, Author of ‘ The Knights of 
the Holy Eucharist.’ With Preface by Right 
Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL 
THIS DAY. Price 2s. net. 


GLIMPSES OF 
THE DIVINE PRESENCE. 


Stories, Meditations, and Devotional Thoughts to 
deepen the sense of the Divine Presence. 





By WILLIAM T. PALMER. 
With 15 Illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


ODD CORNERS IN ENGLISH 
LAKELAND. 


Rambles, Scrambles, Climbs, and Sport. This new book 

is full of original hints as to many less known portions 

of the district. It contains descriptions of hills seldom 

climbed, of footpath ways, islands, birds and flowers, 

mocks. fishing facilities, sports and dangers of the 
istrict. 


With 3 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 
7s. 6d. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
SUSSEX PARSON. 


These delightful Recollections and Anecdotes form a 
truthfal record of Church and Country Life generally, 
as it was in Sussex, almost a hundred years ago, of 
intense interest. 
“The book has real historical value, apart from its 
iutense local interest.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





By KENNEDY O’BRIEN MARTYN. 


THIS DAY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


With 20 Illustrations by the Author. 
JIM CROW’S TRIP TO 
FAIRYLAND, 


A most original and wonderfully attractive Fairy Story 
for Children, with no less 20 new and beautiful 
Illustrations. A delightful Christmas Gift. 





SKEFFINGTON & SON, 
34, SOUTHAMPTON ST., STRAND, W.C 





BELL’S NEW BOOKS 


A History, 
The Comedy of Manners. a's: 
By JOHN PALMER, sometime Scholar of Balliol 
College, Oxford; Dramatic Critic to the Saturday 
Review. With 12 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 
The first systematic study of the Comedy of Manners 
and its relation to contemporary history. 


; By Dr. J. HOL- 
The Life of Napoleon I. PiX5Rosk, 
Reader in Modern History, University of Cambridge. 
Now ready, New, Cheaper, and Revised Edition. 
1,126 pp. 66. net. 
“To say that Dr. J. H. Rose has written the best life 
of Napoleon yet published is but faint praise.”— Times. 











Toryism: a Political Dialogue. 


By K. G. FEILING, M.A., Student of Christ Church, 
late Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. With a 
Foreword by F. E. SMITH, K.C. M.P. Crown 8vo, 
28. 6d. net. 
Mr. Feiling brings four figures to represent various 
pa we of Toryism. They di-cuss in turn all the burning 
olitical questions of the hour— Home Rule, Tariff Reform, 
Voman Suffrage. the future of the Land, and the rest ; but 
the point of view which is emphasized by the tone of the 
discussion is not that of the partisan Press or platform. 





Imperialism and Mr. Gladstone, 


1876-1887 A Collection of Excerpts from Con- 

« temporary Sources. By R. H. GRET- 
TON, M.A., formerly Demy of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, Author of ‘A Modern History of the English 
People.’ 18. net.* 





The Most Complete Edition of ‘ Pepys.’ 
The Diary of Samuel Pepys, 
Clerk of the Acts and Secretary 
to the Admiralty. trnssipign’ jetted 

with Additions by HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 


In 8 vols. crown 8vo, with! Portraits, 5s. each. Vols, 
I.-VII. The Diary. Vol. VIII. Full Index. 


“We are able to read it with a completeness never till 
now aimed at.”— Atheneum. 





THE QUEST SERIES. 


Edited by G. R. S. MEAD, President of the Quest 
Society. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net each. 


The Quest Series, as its names implies, is intended for 
those who are interested in that search for truth which 
has never been pursued with more knowledge and enthu- 
siasm than at the present day. 


FIRST TWO VOLUMES. 


The Quest of the Holy Grail. 


By JESSIE L. WESTON, Author of ‘The Legend of 
Sir Perceval.’ 


Psychical Research and Survival. 


By JAMES H. HYSLOP, Ph.D. LL.D., Secretary of 
the Psychical Research Society of America. 





Montessori Principles and Prac- 


ti By E. P. CULVERWELL, M.A., Fellow and 
ICE. — Senior Tutor, Trinity College, Dublin, Professor 
of Education, University College, Dublin. With many 
Illustrations from Photographs taken specially and a 
Portrait of Dr. Montessori. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 





Ready November 5. 


THE FUTURE OF THE THEATRE. 

28. 6d. net. By JOHN PALMER. 
THE FUTURE OF THE WOMEN’S MOVE- 
MENT. 2s. 6d. net. By Mrs. H. M. SWANWICK. 


THE NEW ALINEMENT OF LIFE. 
38. 6d. net. | By RALPH WALDO TRINE. 


Ready Immediately. 


RICHARD WAGNER. 
108 6d. net. 


OLD ENGLISH CHINA. 

258. net. Ry Mrs. WILLOUGHBY HODGSON. 
THE CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH VIEW 
OF NAPOLEON. 


6s. net. 








By JOHN RUNCIMAN. 


By F: J. MacCUNN, B.A. 





London: G. BELL AND SONS, Lrp., 
Portugal Street, Kingsway, W.C 





Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


NEW 6- NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE BRACKNELS. 


THE GENTLE LOVER. 


By FORREST REID. 


Belfast Northern Whig.—‘‘The best piece of craftsman- 
ship Mr Reid has yet given us. How good it is perhaps 
= those condemned to wade through innumerable novels 
each year can fully realize. But to all who can appreciate 
fine shades in literature the finish and delicacy of the 
author’s method and the sense of structure that dominates 
the whole should make the book a joy.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE SILENCE OF 
DEAN MAITLAND.’ 


SOMETHING AFAR. 
By MAXWELL GRAY. [2nd Imp. 


Birmingham Gazette.—“ Mrs. Gray has produced a story 
worthy to rank among her best.” 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
Life and Letters of George Villiers, Fourth 
EARL OF CLARENDON. 


By the 
Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. 
With Portraits. 2 vols. 30s. net. 
Daily Mail —“* Admirably edited by Sir Herbert Maxwell, 


these memoirs of Lord Clarendon are among the liveliest 
that have been published in recent years.” 


LORD LYONS. 


A Record of British Diplomacy. 


By the Right Hon. LORD NEWTON. 
With Portraits. 2 vols. 30s. net. 


LORD CROMER, in the Spectator.—‘‘ It is greatly to be 
hoped that this record of British diplomacy will be care- 
fully studied by all classes.” 





A famous musician’s racy reminiscences. 


By Sir F. H. COWEN. 
1 vol. 10s. 6d. net. 

Evening Standard —“Surely no more delightful book of 
reminiscences than this has been published during recent 
years. Whether the reader is musical or not does not 
matter. He or she will infallibly be entertained by the 
amusing anecdotes that tumble over one another in this 
fascinating volume. There is nothing dull in it from 
beginning to end.” 








To be ready early in November. 
PRIMATE ALEXANDER, ARCH- 
BISHOP OF ARMAGH. A Memoir. 


Edited by ELEANOR ALEXANDER. With Portraits. 
1 vol. 12s. 6d. net. 


WILLIAM AUGUSTUS, DUKE OF 
CUMBERLAND. His Early Life and Times, 


1721-48. By the Hon. EVAN CHARTERIS. With 
Plans and Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 
Morning Post.—‘‘ A book which was worth writing and 
is well worth reading.” 





SPLENDID FAILURES. xy sarry 


GRAHAM, Author of ‘The Mother of Parliaments,’ 





&c. With Portraits. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Times.—* We should imagine that few, even among well- 
read men and women, could read this volume without 
learning something that they did not know before.” 


A CIVIL SERVANT IN BURMA. 
By Sir HERBERT THIRKELL WHITE, K.C.LE. 
With Illustrations. Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THIRTY YEARS IN KASHMIR. 


By ARTHUR NEVE, F.R.C.S. With Illustrations. 
12s. 6d. net. 


SPORT AND FOLK-LORE IN THE 
HIMALA 


. By Capt. H. L. HAUGHTON 
(36th Sikhs) With Illustrations from the Author's 
Photographs. 12s. 6d. net. 











PAINTING IN EAST AND WEST. 
| hg gh mee NORTON, Author of ‘The 


_ EDWARD ARNOLD. 
London : 4] and 43, Maddox Street, W. 
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Important New Works from HODDER & STOUGHTON’S List 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS 
NOW READY. 


THE TEACHING OF ST. PAUL IN TERMS 
OF THE PRESENT DAY ,y Sir W. M. RAMSAY, 


D.C L. LL.D., Author of ‘St. Paul the Traveller,’ &c. 12s. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN LIFE AND 


LITERATURE By JANE T. STODDART, Author of ‘The 
7s. 6d. 














New Socialism.’ 


CHRIST IN THE SOCIAL ORDER 


Prof. W. M. CLOW, D.D., Author of ‘The Cross in Christian 


By the Rev. 





Experience.’ 5s. | 


‘ST. PAUL AND THE MYSTERY-RELIGIONS 





By the Rev. Prof. H. A. A- KENNEDY, D.Sc., Author of 
‘St. Paul’s Conception of the Last Things,’ &c. 


THE BIBLE: Its Origin, its Significance, and its 


6s. net 





Abiding Worth By Prof. A. 8. PEAKE, D.D. 6s. | 





UNWRITTEN SAYINGS OF OUR LORD By tie 


Rev. Prof. DAVID SMITH, D.D., Author of ‘The Days of His 
Flesh,’ &c. 


THE WEAVING OF GLORY By the Rev. G. 
MORRISON, M.A. D.D., Author of ‘ Floodtide,’ ‘Sun-rise,’ &c. 5s. 








THE FACTS OF LIFE 


SIMPSON, M.A. DD., Author of ‘The Fact of Christ,’ &c. 


By the Rev. P. CARNEGIE 
3s. 6d. 





JESUS AND THE GOSPEL Christianity Justified in 





the Mind of Christ. By the Rev. Prof. JAMES DENNEY, D.D. 
FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 6s. 


THE MESSAGE OF GOD By Rev. CHARLES BROWN, 
D.D. 6s. 





2s. 6d. net. | 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
READY IMMEDIATELY. 


A BOOKMAN’S LETTERS 8y w. ROBERTSON NICOLL, 
M.A. LL D. 4s. 6d. net. 





NOW READY. 


GEORGE BORROW AND HIS CIRCLE 
By CLEMENT KING SHORTER. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


WILD LIFE ACROSS THE WORLD ty cHERRY 


KEARTON, Illustrated from Photographs. 20s. net. 


PARIS NIGHTS and Other Impressions of Places 
and People By ARNOLD BENNETT. Illustrations by E. A. 














RICKARDS, F.R.1.B.A. 12s. net. 
THE PLAIN MAN AND HIS WIFE By ARNOLD 
BENNETT. 2s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN SCOTLAND 
By Prof. ALEX. R. MACEWEN, D.D. (Vol. I.—397-1546.) 12s. net. 


‘ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 4 Bookman Extra 


Number. With Illustrations in Colour and many Photographs, &c. 
5s. net. 


‘ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S EDINBURGH 














DAYS _siBy E. BLANTYRE SIMPSON. Illustrated. 6s. net. 

| 

‘THE HOLY LAND by ROBERT HICHENS, Author of 
‘The Garden of Allah.’ 6s. 


‘HOW TO READ SHAKSPEARE ty Prof JAMES 
STALKER, D.D. Se. 


LETTERS TO BOYS 5y ARTHUR MEE. 


THE GAME FISHES OF THE WORLD 


By CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER, LL.D. Illustrated from 
Photographs. 20s. net. 





Cloth, 1s, net. 








THE ANATOMY OF TRUTH 83yF. HUGH CAPRON,| 





B.A. F.R.A.S. F.L.S., Author of ‘The Conflict of Truth.’ 
10s. 6d. net. 


THE WEAKNESS OF GOD By the Rev. ROBERT 





COWAN, of Elgin. 6s. 


THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF THE 
EARLY CHURCH By Prof. JAMES ORR, D.D. 2s. 6d. net. 








THE LIFE OF THE FLY byJ.H. FABRE. Uniform 


with ‘The Life of the Spider.’ 


A HISTORY OF GERMANY »y H. E. MARSHALL, 


Author of ‘A History of France.’ Illustrated in Colour by A. C. 





6s. net. 








MICHAEL. 7s. 6d. net. 
RAILWAY ROMANCE AND OTHER ESSAYS 
By JAMES SCOTT. 5s. 





Write for Particulars of the above Books, post free on application, to 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, WARWICK SOUARE, LONDON E.C 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


LORD LYTTON. 
The Life of Edward 


Bulwer, First Lord Lytton. 
By his GRANDSON. With Photo- 
gravure Portrait and other Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. [Nov. * 


The Life of Florence 

Nightingale. By sir EDWARD 
COOK. With Photogravure Portraits. 
2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. [Nov. 4. 


Jane Austen. By F. WARRE 
CORNISH, late Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 
2s. net. [Bnylish Men of Letters. 

Saturday Review.—‘‘ Mr. Warre Cornish’s 
admiration of Jane Austen’s works is 
obviously of such long standing that he is 
not blind, with the blindness of youthful 
enthusiasm, to her faults; but exercise of 
the critical faculty has helped to ripen his 
appreciation of her merits, and the result is 

a temperate and illuminating study.” 


The Art of Botticelli. An 
Essay in Pictorial Criticism. By 
LAURENCE BINYON. With 28 
Colour Collotypes, and an_ original 
Etching by MUIRHEAD BONE, signed 
by the Artist. Limited to 275 copies. 
Royal 4to, 12/. 12s. net. 





THE EARL OF CROMER. 
Essays, Political and 


Literary, 1yO08=1913. By the 
Right Hon. the EARL OF CROMER, 
0.M. G.C.B. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

[Nov. 4. 


MRS. ARCHIBALD COLQUHOUN’S 
NEW BOOK, 


The Vocation of Woman. 
By ETHEL COLQUHOUN (Mrs. 


Archibald Colquhoun), Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. net. 


*.* A New Study of the Position of 
Woman in the Family and in the State. 


Indian Nationalism: An 


Independent Estimate. 
By EDWYN BEVAN. Crown 8vo, 


2s. 6d. net. 


Hunting the Elephant in 


Africa, and Other Recollections of 
Thirteen Years’ Wanderings. By 
Captain C. H. STIGAND, F.R.G.S. 
F.Z.S. With an _ Introduction by 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. _Iilus- 
trated. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Nov. 4. 





THIRD AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 


A People at School. By 
H. FIELDING HALL, Author of 
‘The Soul of a People,’ &c. Extra 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


tical, Economic, and 
Ethic. Translated from the Italian 
of BENEDETTO OROCE by 


DOUGLAS AINSLIE, B.A. (Oxon.), 
M.R.A.S. 8vo, 12s. net. [Nov. 4. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 





Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s 
LIST. 





CHEAP EDITION, WITH NEW PREFATORY MATTER. 
With 2 Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


The Life of John Henry Cardinal 


Based on his Private Journals and Cor- 
Newman. fsponience By WILPRID WARD. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
4to, 108. 6d. net. 


Samplers and Tapestry Embroi- 

deries Ry MARCUS B. HUISH, LL.B. Also The 

* Stitchery of the Same, by Mrs. HEAD; 

and Foreign Samplers, by Mrs C. J. LONGMAN. 

oon 24 Coloured Plates and 76 Illustrations in the 
ext. 

This New Edition contains 24 reproductions in colour 
of most beautiful examples of Needlework Samplers 
gathered from England and America, dating from the 
17th to the 19th centuries, as well as many other Illus- 
trations. 





EIGHTH AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. IN ONE 
VOLUME. 


Svo, 6s. net. (On Monday next. 


Life and Letters of Mandell 
Creighton, D.D., Sometime Bishop of 


London. By his WIFE. 
With Frontispiece. 


+ ; sa * Notes for Daily Bible Read- 
Via Veritatis : iis’ “waited oy the Rev. 
W. B. TREVELYAN, M.A.. Warden of Liddon House, 
and the Rev. J. E. DAWSON, M.A., Rector of Chisle- 
hurst. With a Preface on the Devotional Use of the 
Bible by the Right Rev. CHARLES GORE, D.D., 
Bishop of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


’ ° 
The World’s Redemption. 
By the Rev. C. E. ROLT, M.A., Vicar of Newbold-Pacey, 
Warwick. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [On Monday next. 
This may be described as a serious attempt to set forth 
some of the fundamental articles of the Christian Creed in 
relation to modern scientific thought, the main idea being 
the inadequacy of the current conceptions of omnipotence 
and omniscience and the complete sufficiency of the belief 
that God is love. 





being a Consideration 
Some Loose Stones, 72k fan Tendencies 
in Modern Theology, illustrated by References to 
the book called ‘Foundations.’ By the Rev. R. A. 


KNOX, Fellowand Chaplain of ‘frinity College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 48. 6d net. 





, » a Selection of his Poems, with Verse 

Carducci ¢ Translations, Notes, and Three In- 

troductory Essays. By G. L. BICKERSTETH, M.A. 
With a Portrait. 8vo, 10s 6d. net. 

“We welcome Mr. Bickersteth’s volume, with its 
—— essays and sound translations, and hope that 
it will not miss the attention of those who can appreciate 
a fine introduction to a tine poet.” —Observer. 





My + « or, Some Incidents in the 

Policy and Paint * Lives of Dudley Carleton 

and Peter Paul Rubens. By the Author of ‘A Life 

of Sir Kenelm Digby,’ &c. 
8vo, 98. net. 


A Manor Book of Ottery Saint 


Ma Edited by CATHERINE DURNING WHET- 
ry ¢ HAMand MARGARET her Daughter. With 
a Note on the History of the Dependent Manor of 
Cadhay, by W. C. D. Whetham, F.R.S. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


With 14 Illustrations. 








A New German-English and 
English-German Dictionary. 


By MAX BELLOWS. Crown 8vo, About 820 pages. 
Cloth, 6s. net; leather, 8s. net. 
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A New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles —Tombal-Trahysh. (Vol. X.) 
Edited by Sir J. A.H. Murray. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 


A SUSTAINED variety in the origin and 
nature of the words treated, which is un- 
interrupted by long articles or groups of 
many connected words, makes this instal- 
ment of the great ‘ Dictionary’ a very 
satisfactory subject of study, containing 
“a good representation of the chief 
constituents of the English Vocabulary.” 
A number of compounds beginning with 
the same preposition have sometimes pro- 
duced a sense of monotony; but here 
some two score of obsolete verbs com- 
pounded with the preposition ** to- ”— 
e.g., ** to-rend ’’ (=rend in pieces), quoted 
from about 950 to 1631; ‘‘ to-wend”’ 
(=turn over, overthrow), quoted from the 
ninth to the thirteenth century—occupy 
so little space that they will make little 
or no impression on persons not specially 


interested in such terms. The groups 
formed by the important syllables 
“touch,” ‘‘ town,” and “ trade ’’ respec- 


tively occupy only 22, 16, and nearly 
10 columns. No earlier dictionary has 
included such remarkable utterances as 
“ tprot,”’ “‘ an exclamation of contempt,” 
from a fourteenth-century political song, 
* imitation 
of the sound of a horn, tprw.” Con- 
spicuous among several groups of homo- 
nyms are the syllables “‘ tot” (six nouns 


o> 66 


‘and three verbs) and “ tow” (five nouns 
-and four verbs) ; one quasi-noun * 
being under *“ tot-quot,” 


tot ”’ 
dated before 
drawe and cast lottes.... 


1550, “ Ye 
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For tottes and for quottes.” 
tions for ‘“‘tomorrow” as a noun are 
exceptionally good from the purely lite- 
rary standpoint, including, as they do, 
“Our Yesterdays To morrow 
now is gone,” Franklin’s “* One to-day 
is worth two to-morrows,’’ and Long- 
fellow’s *“‘To act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day.” 
where, though the quotations are ad- 
mirably illustrative, they rely excessively 
on journalism. The modern use of “ ton- 
tine,’ for instance, is from The Daily 
News. Mindful of Uncle Joseph, we 
should have quoted ‘ The Wrong Box.’ 

In addition to a plentiful representa- 
tion of the main languages contributory 
to English, especially of the French 
element, Low German is adduced as the 
source of the Scotch “ tow ’’=rope, and 
“toy ’’; Greek for “‘ topic ”’ 
tific terms; Latin for ‘* tomentum ”’ 


many other scientific terms, our columns 


being made responsible for “ torsile ” 
(after ‘“‘ tensile ’’); French for ‘‘ ton ’’= 
the fashion, fashionable style, ** tonneau,” 
“tour de force,’ ‘‘ tourniquet,” ** tour- 
nure,’ &c.; Italian for ** tombola,’’ 
‘ Torricellian,’’ &c.; Spanish for “ torea- 


dor,” * tortilla,’ &c.; and East Indian 
for several items, not to mention African, 
American, and other less familiar tongues. 
The increasing popularity of slang, collo- 
quial phraseology, and the 
sports is indicated in the successive instal- 
ments of this ‘ Dictionary ’ by the gradual 
rise in the number of lines devoted to 
such varieties of speech. In the admir- 
able article on ‘‘ touch,” sb., which 
occupies more than two pages, about 
twenty lines are devoted to football of 
the Rugby variety, in which we 
“see Toucnu v. 30, also touch-back, -down, 
s.v. Touch- 2.” The slang of the Western 
Hemisphere is not neglected. 
In the excellent article on 
two sections out of eleven are devoted to 
the U.S. slang “tough,” adjective and 
substantive, the definitions being ** Of 
criminal or vicious proclivities,’ ‘‘ A 
street ruffian.” In Ridgwell Cullum’s 
Sheriff of Dyke Hole’ (1913), chap. xxii. 
p. 233, the presence of “a gang of toughs”’ 


‘tough ” 


‘The | 


The quota- | sion of the quotation under 


Else- | 


and scien- | 
and | 


jargon of | 





read | 


* tombic ”’ 
from R. A. Proctor’s ‘Great Pyramid ’ 
(1883), ** to use a word coined, I imagine, 
| by Professor Piazzi Smyth, and more 
convenient perhaps than defensible.” But 
we are surprised to see 6 in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary’s ’ phonetic spellings of the words, 
in defiance of the analogies furnished by 
the pronunciation given of the verbal noun 

‘entombing,” “ comber,” and “ climber.” 
The spellings ‘ to-toil(l)ed ” in quotations 
for ** to-toll,’’ from which we are referred 
to ‘ Toll v2, are not noticed in either 
article. Puzzles of all kinds relating to 
words are, as a rule, either solved or 
acknowledged to be unsolved by the 

N.E.D.’ editors, so that we are surprised 
to find a quotation, dated 1820, for the 
slang * topper,” defined as “‘ a top-hat,”’ 
but no evidence for “ top-hat” earlier 
than 1881, while no aid is to be found in 
the notice of ** tall-hat.” 

Under ‘ Tractarian’ nothing is said 
to dispel the popular notion that the 
extreme High Church movement was due 
to the Oxford ‘Tracts for the Times’ 
(1833-41), but as a Cambridge man called 
Wood was actively concerned in its origi- 
nation, it seems hardly fair not to relieve 
Oxford of some of the responsibility. 

The entries of modern words not pre 
viously registered seem to be unusually 
numerous. A good example of fresh com- 
binations is ** town-planning,” which seems 
to have come into use in 1906. Other 


fairly recent forms are “ townling ”’= 
small town, a “town- bred” person, 
and Miss Braddon’s * towniness.”’ ‘* The 


designation of the principles of the 
Spanish Constitutional party of 1820 
and succeeding years,” namely, Tragal- 
ism, has been traced by Dr. Bradley to 
the refrain of a popular song, * Tragala, 
perro !’’=‘‘ Swallow it, dog!”’ where * it” 
is the Constitution. One of the absurd 
explanations of recent dictionaries is 
‘goatishness due to high feeding,” a 
rendering of tpayadurpds mixed up with 
tpdyos. It isa little hard on the said 
dictionaries that the Greek word should 
have offered such an attractive bait. 
One of the most important words in the 


| language, and quite the most important 
| 2 


makes a sparsely inhabited country “a | 


tough country,’ the meaning of the 
adjective clearly being “infested by 
murderous ruffians armed with knives and 


revolvers and having horses,’’ but novelists | 


are hardly careful enough about their 
language to provide safe matter for a 
‘N.E.D.’ definition. 

The quotations for “* topic ” 
tion, discourse, or literary 
pass from 1797 to 1874, Green, 
History,’ “the t. of the day.” Lamb, 
‘Essays of Elia,’ ‘Modern Gallantry’ 
(1822), wrote: ‘‘ When a....gentleman 
....can advert to the topic of female old 
age without exciting....a sneer.” The 
‘“‘of” introducing a_ specification of 
“topic ’”’ does not occur in the five quota- 
tions given. Sir J. Murray’s opinion of 
the rare and needless coinages ‘* tombal”’ 
and “‘ tombic ”’ as adjectives to the early 
Middle English ‘tomb’ seems to be | 
neatly expressed by the following exten- | 


of conversa- 
composition 


* Short | 


word treated in this instalment, is ** trade,” 
sb., “‘ Apparently introduced into Eng. 
in 14th c. from Hanseatic Middle Low 
German, perhaps originally in nautical 
language for the ‘course or track’ of a 
ship ; afterwards used in other senses of 
Middle English trede, TReEap.” The 
term was first, it seems, used in the 
fourteenth century in the meanings 
‘course,’ “ way,” “ path”; in current 
senses the earliest quotation is dated 1546. 
The eye can hardly fail to be arrested by 
the “variant of ‘Tumata-kuru,’”’ the 
far more impressive ** Toomatoogooroo.” 
It would take at least a page to do justice 
to the fullness, accuracy, arrangement, 
and general supremacy of the treatment 
of ** top,’ sb., which is the longest in the 
double section before us. The earliest 
meaning is shown to be “ tuft,” “‘ crest.” 

A further portion of Vol. 1X., by Dr. 
| Craigie, from ‘ Sorrow,’ is announced for 
January Ist, 1914. 
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The Reporters’ Gallery. By Michael Mac- 
donagh. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


By a freak of authorship Mr. Michael 
Macdonagh begins his book with an 
account of existing conditions in the 
Reporters’ Gallery, and then proceeds to 
relate the history of Parliamentary report- 
ing from the beginning, thus putting the 
cart before the horse. We feel bound to 
siy that his earlier chapters are not par- 
ticularly arresting. Mr. Macdonagh tells 
us all about reporters, sketch-writers, and 
lobbyists ; about “turns” and officials, 
and much besides. But somehow the 
description of the busy scene is not much 
more interesting than that of a tailor’s 
shop would be. Journalism may be 
viewed by some imaginative minds as a 
land of mystery and enchantment, but 
when its mechanism is put down on paper 
the whole thing seems curiously prosaic. 
We admire Mr. Macdonagh’s enthusiasm 
for his profession, but he leaves us un- 
concerned when he tells us that Parlia- 
mentary reporters are to be discovered 
playing chess or draughts in their moments 
of leisure. 

The historical part of Mr. Macdonagh’s 
book is of much greater value. He may 
be treading familiar ground when he 
relates how Parliamentary reporting came 
about, and how John Dyer persisted in 
his news-letter in spite of the high dis- 
pleasure of the House of Commons. But 
his pages also bear evidence of careful 
examination of original sources, and he 
has thus imparted freshness to his narra- 
tive. It is diverting to read Robert 
Raikes’s annotation of The Gloucester 
Journal: ‘This paragraph cost R. R. 
401.” The controversy between The 
London Magazine and The Gentleman’s 
Magazine over the merits of their respec- 
tive reports is another fine example of 
unintentional humour. The _ speeches 
given by its rival, The London declared, 
were 
‘such imperfect, confused and blundering 
extracts as may, sometime, be purchased for 
a trifle from persons who have neither sense 
to comprehend, memory to retain, nor skill 
to digest what they hear.” 


Mr. Macdonagh has industriously col- 
lated the reports of the speeches of the 
elder Pitt, and we perceive where Dr. 
Johnson’s touch comes in. ‘“ The atro- 
cious crime of being a young man” is 
splendid, but it is Johnson, not Chatham. 
But Mr. Macdonagh might have alluded 
to the merits of Horace Walpole’s versions 
of Chatham’s speeches as given in his 
‘Memoirs,’ and now and again in his 
‘ Letters.’ They are sometimes, as Lord 
Rosebery has aptly remarked, difficult to 
follow ; but in whole passages the authen- 
tic voice of the orator is to be heard. 
Walpole, to be sure, was not a Parlia- 
mentary reporter, and that may be the 
reason why Mr. Macdonagh ignores him. 
An even more instructive parallel than 
that setting forth the renderings of 
Chatham’s retort on old Horace Walpole 
is concerned with the younger Pitt’s 
‘*‘but and if” speech. We agree with 





Mr. Macdonagh that the report contributed 
by Coleridge to The Morning Post is 
superior to those in The Times and The 
True Briton. But it leaves a doubt behind 
it whether we are listening to Coleridge 
or Pitt when such sonorous phrases roll 
out as “that Jacobinism that alarmed us 
under the stumbling and drunken tyranny 
of Robespierre.”” There is much sense in 
Lord Loughborough’s confession : ** Why, 
to be sure, there are many things in that 
speech which I did say, and many more 
I wish I had said.” 


We need remark no more about Mr. 
Macdonagh’s chapters on the battle be- 
tween the House of Commons and the 
City over the right of arrest, and inci- 
dentally over the liberty of the Press, in 
which Lord Mayor Crosby and Alderman 
Oliver played no ignoble parts, than that 
they are at once well informed and neatly 
constructed. He traces with care the slow 
steps by which the reporters won their 
way to recognition, and his sketches of 
ihdividuals leave nothing to be desired. 
The great Perry of The Morning Chronicle 
is recognized as the fine journalist he un- 
doubtedly was; and other sharers in the 
fray who are cleverly put on their feet 
are “‘ Memory ” Woodfall, the redoubtable 
Peter Finnerty, and Lord Charles James 
Fox Russell, a high-and-mighty Sergeant- 
at-Arms. Mr. Macdonagh might, how- 
ever, have paid more attention to the 
spelling of proper names, and have sup- 
plied his book with a less meagre Index. 








A History of University Reform. By 
A. I. Tillyard. (Cambridge, Heffer 
& Sons.) 


Tuts is a remarkable book, and one 
certain to provoke no little criticism. 
Mr. Tillyard has expressed the views of 
the advanced party of reformers, and 
he has done so with praiseworthy judg- 
ment and moderation. The schemes he 
suggests are certainly revolutionary, and 
will cause considerable discussion; but 
here it seems advisable rather to present 
them than to descant on their merits or 
faults. Suffice it to say, that if Mr. 
Tillyard and his friends had their way 
the University of Cambridge would be 
transformed almost beyond recognition. 


Mr. Tillyard gives a careful sketch 
of the progress of University Reform, 
starting with an introduction sketching 
the course of University development 
down to the beginning of the last 
century, when the first attacks on the 
system really began in The Edinburgh 
Review in the letters of an imaginary 
Spaniard, who was supposed to have come 
to England in 1802. Other articles fol- 
lowed, and in 1810 Copleston, a Fellow of 
Oriel, afterwards its Provost and Bishop 
of Llandaff, published a spirited pamphlet 
in reply, defending Oxford. For more 
than twenty years The Edinburgh re- 
mained silent, but in 1831 Sir William 
Hamilton began a series of scathing 
attacks, which went on till 1836. Hamilton 





was himself an Oxford man, having entered 
Balliol in 1807, but failed to obtain a 
fellowship despite his great talents and 


a brilliant degree. In this controversy 
Whewell joined in 1835, defending mathe- 
matical studies, which Hamilton regarded 
as no true part of a University education. 
The Collegiate system incurred his even 
graver displeasure for having usurped the 
functions of the University. Oxford, he 
considered, had been degraded ‘“ solely 
by the influence, and exclusively for the 
advantage, of the Colleges.” This has 
been all along the keynote of every extreme 
reformer’s proposals, and for all practical 
purposes the cry of the thoroughgoing 
advocate of change in the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge is “‘ Down with the 
Colleges!” 

We are next provided with the stories 
of the successive University Commissions 
and Acts of Parliament, and of the various 
proposals for reform, including Lord 
Curzon’s recent suggestions for Oxford. 
In the latter we have a hint of the ap- 
proach of a crisis far more serious than 
the passing of any reforms, however 
drastic, as regards the Universities and 
the Colleges. The Commissioners of 1850, 
says the Oxford Chancellor, had the 
problem of the poor man before them, 


“but they deliberately declined to cater for 
the poor as such....They were more con- 
cerned in helping real ability than they were 
in compensating real poverty.” 


Their view was :— 
‘** What the State and the Church require 


is not poor men, but good and able men, 
whether rich or poor.” 


As long as this idea of University educa- 
tion is in the ascendant we need have no 
fear for Oxford and Cambridge. It should 
be their object to foster talent wherever 
it can be found, to welcome the poorest 
student possessed of ability, and to give 
him every advantage. Many of their 
chiefest scholars and greatest ornaments 
have been poor men of very humble 
antecedents. Despite the alleged aristo- 
cratic predilections of the Universities 
of yore, they have been democratic in the 
sense of regarding a man’s ability and 
learning as his supreme claim to distinc- 
tion. To democratize them under the 
control of popular clamour would be to 
defeat the whole object of their existence ; 
and it is but right to say that Mr. Tillyard 
does not advocate any doctrine of this 
description. 

The real importance of the book lies in 
the last chapter, entitled ‘ Suggestions for 
a Scheme of Reform for the University of 
Cambridge.’ The author places these in 
three categories: (1) University and Col- 
leges, (2) Constitution, (3) Relation of 
the University to our System of National 
Education. 

Mr. Tillyard subjects the College 
system to a searching criticism, and his 
chief objections to it appear to be that 
it is extravagant and unfair to the smaller 
Colleges, and that it does not guarantee 
teachers competent to do the work of the 
University. He provides tables to show 
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the proportion of honour to “ poll ’’ men 
in each College and the like ; but these, 
even if accurate, do not always convey 
a correct impression of the actual condi- 
tion and effectiveness of the different 
foundations. The object is to prove the 
advantage of amalgamation of Colleges into 
six groups, Trinity being taken as a single 
one. Undoubtedly Mr. Tillyard touches 
a weak spot when he points to the cum- 
brous and complicated systems under 
which the College properties are managed, 
and advocates the establishment of a 
central office to take over all financial 
arrangements. He objects to the present 
Fellowship system because it leaves nearly 
all the teaching appointments in the 
hands of the Colleges, who are influenced 
by social and other motives in their 
choice ; and he rightly indicates that the 
awarding of Research Fellowships for a 
short term simply delays a young man 
from making a start in the world till too 
late. His plan is to retain the tutorial 
system of the Colleges much as it is at 
present, after grouping them under six 
working Heads of Houses, and to make the 
Fellows University teachers, appointed and 
paid by a central authority, with a certain 
prospect of a pension. 


Turning to the constitution of the Uni- 
versity, Mr. Tillyard advocates a longer 
tenure of office for the Vice-Chancellor, 
who should be a permanent President of 
the University, a reform of the Council of 
the Senate, and the conversion of the 
Electoral Roll into a sort of House of 
Commons limited to some 500 members, 
with power to debate and vote on 
University matters. The Senate he would 
deprive of its powers, and thus remove 
the great objection to women’s degrees. 


Of course, the object of these reforms 
is to make the University part of a scheme 
of national education, and whatever the 
reader’s view may be of the desirability 
of this policy, he can hardly fail to agree 
with some of the suggestions on the sub- 
ject of examinations, teaching, and the 
like. The wisdom Mr. Tillyard has shown 
in forbearing to allow the question of 
religion to obscure the issue deserves 
every commendation. 


The question is, Is this highly logical 
and symmetrical scheme of University 
reform worth the sacrifice of the indi- 
viduality of the Colleges, many of the 
smaller of which are doing admirable 
work, fully, one may venture to say, equal 
to that of Trinity, which, though it pro- 
vides more good honour men, has almost 
a higher proportion of pass men than any 
other College ? Are not, again, the abuses 
of which Mr. Tillyard complains in most 
cases those of the past, and, as a rule, 
passing away? Is it not, moreover, a 
great danger to learning to court further 
Parliamentary interference, which may 
make Oxford and Cambridge the sport 
of party politics ? Notwithstanding these 
doubts, which may not be shared by many 
earnest workers for University reform, 
we have no hesitation in commending the 
book before us to all who are interested 
in the highest education in England. 





The Gardener. By Rabindranath Tagore. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Most of the lyrics of love and life of which 


this volume is composed were written, | 


Mr. Tagore tells us, much earlier than his 
‘Gitanjali,, and beautiful as many of 
them are, his prose style has, we think, 
something in it not quite appropriate to 
these slender and more familiar themes. 
Its puristic aloofness and impassivity had, 


in relation to the religious content of the | 


‘ Gitanjali,’ their positive value, suggest- 
ing, like the “ still small voice ” of con- 


science, something more significant and | 
| from 
the | 


more imperious than all the clamorous 
assaults of sense. Here, however, 
calculated stillness, the restricted artistry, 
the contentment, seem all rather unfortu- 
nate, and even provoke the thought of 
condescension. Wordsworth wrote of one 
who was 


not too...... ‘ood 
For human nature’s daily food ; 


and Mr. Tagore, in several of these lyrics, 
seems to be assuring us (for example, in 
No. 43, ‘I shall never be an Ascetic ’) 
that he is in the same category, and 
the assurance is not always quite con- 
vincing. Nor are the artistic contriv- 
ances, few as they are, felicitous. We 
recollect in the ‘ Gitanjali’ several exqui- 
site examples of the use of refrain, in 
particular in the beautiful lyric ‘ He comes, 
comes, ever comes.’ In the present 
volume the refrain becomes almost a 
cliché, and we can only associate it with 
the symbolist’s most obvious devices 
when it does not reject even such a com- 
monplace as 


I hunt for the golden stag. 


We care most for the poems which are 
least laden with secondary meanings, 
and which convey without the affectations 
of a too transparent mysticism the author’s 
clear and sympathetic perception. The 
psychology of love in the more intimate 
of its workings is often analyzed with a 
master’s touch :— 

I long to sit silent by you, but I dare not, lest 
my heart come out at niy lips, 

That is why I prattle and chatter lightly and 
hide my heart behind words. 

I rudely handle my pain for fear you should do 
80; 

while sometimes the impulses of love 

seem to float from the poet’s heart un- | 

checked, and to have found the words that | 

breathe them :— 

My heart, the bird of the wilderness, has found | 
its sky in your eyes, 

They are the cradle of the morning, they are 
the kingdom of the stars. 


The mystic is not always endowed with 
personal tenderness ; but Mr. Tagore, even 
when he stoops, stoops with a beautiful 
and reconciling compassion :— 


One morning in the flower garden a blind girl came 
to offer me a flower chain in the cover of a 
lotus leaf. 

I put it round my neck, and tears came into my 


eyes. 
I kissed her and said, “‘ You are blind even as 
the fiowers are. 
“You aa know not how beautiful is your 
gift.” 





| way. 











This Realm, this England. By George 
A. B. Dewar. (Chatto & Windus.) 


| Mr. Dewar brings out of his treasure- 


house things new and old, and their 
charm he reveals under four separate 
headings or phases. The first phase may 


| truly be declared racy of the soil; the 
second gives a range of personal studies ; 


the third is full of wild creatures in their 
haunts ; and the last is redolent of the sea. 

It may be suggested that the land was 
our author’s first love. We remember 


| that he has delved deep into the chalk, 


and has gathered many a rich harvest 
the downland. He has explored 
the high-road and the by-road, the hill 
path and the thicket—to say nothing of 
the airy (or shall we call it the feathery ¢) 
In these pages, therefore, he is 
among old friends, and so are we. On 
this occasion, however, it appears that 
the excursion is not to be mainly natural- 
istic. There is a distinct murmur of 
human conflict as the scene dawns on our 
view. There is even a slight smell of 
powder away in the offing. We must 
bear this in mind as we proceed, but at the 
outset it is important to gauge accurately 
the author’s individuality and point of 
view. He lays great stress on the point 
that men who are to deal with the land 
in any way must be soiled; that is to 
say, they must be part of the land, pos- 
sessed of land-virtue, versed in land- 
mystery, rural initiates as it were. From 
them the secrets of the past, as concern- 
ing the land, are naturally not hidden: 
it is to them that we must confide the 
future. If we do not, we shall be badly 
broken. 

Certainly, with the hint thus given, we 
shall be at no loss to discriminate con- 
cerning the studies before us. They are 
manifold in texture. The pride of Eng- 
land is writ large on every page, whether 
bluff headlands stand warder at the gates 
of a land long inviolate, or dense woodland 
welcomes some patient watcher from 
abroad, refreshing himself from cares of 
business, or even of State, by listening 
to the nightingale. A sense of what is 
truly wonderful in life, of what borders 
on perfection, is always uppermost. One 
chapter here is called * The Perfect Thing,’ 
and deals with the miraculous instinct 
of some birds in building their nests. 
Thus we are taken a stage further, not on 
the way of pride, but on that of apprecia- 
tion. For many of these chapters are 
instinct with the kind of knowledge, and, 
indeed, with the kind of love, which to the 
just mind will give real cause for satis- 
faction, being compacted of sense and 
quick with sentiment, yet avoiding that 
special bugbear, sentimentality, against 
which our author fulminates. 

It is difficult, perhaps, to avoid senti- 
mentality when touching on the woes of 
mankind, and it is a tolerably ancient 
saying that human things are full of 
tears. But before we reach this tiresome 
phase of mortal experience, so far as this 
book trenches on it (and the smell of 
smoke has given considerate warning 
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already), Mr. Dewar has an offering to 
make, not sacrificial in any sense, but just 
as fragrant as a bunch of flowers. The 
joy of any country must be in her sons. 
It is a genial task to depict worth of any 
kind in its habit as it lives, and it is 
equally congenial to be able to recognize 
and to praise the individuals depicted. 
Here, in these pages, is the hurdler. He 
lives the ideal, open-air life; he has 
uncommon skill and speed in his work, 
born of long practice, and under our eyes 
he seems to move and speak. Here also 
is the carrier, whose primitive trade in 
and out among the hamlets of the South 
what shall destroy? Long life to the 
carrier! More individual still are the 
characters who appear in person and by 
name. Studied minutely and with deli- 
cate touches are the free man, or man of odd 
jobs ; the working farmer ; and the water- 
diviner. But Pride the birdcatcher and 
Bakky Berkshire, quaint figures both, 
are sketched with special intimacy and 
truth—so truly, indeed, that we desire 


further acquaintance with them. Even 
with the birds we can make friends. 
What of the background ? In a sense 


Mr. Dewar has set up his background 
much like a target. His very title is a 
challenge. Even an alien might be sym- 
pathetically stirred by Shakespeare’s ring- 
ing words. An appeal to cultivate the 
glorious country at our doors is not likely 
nowadays, we think, to fall on deaf ears. 
Most of us have a sneaking affection for 
the dear old village shop, somewhere at 
the back of beyond, where the very 
gossip “‘ is wrapped up in the parcels and 
handed across the counter.”” The beauty, 
too, of the country, here so well des- 
cribed, is not lost. But something, and 
that on a lower plane, is much amiss 
throughout the countryside, of which the 
consideration does not make for comfort 
at all. 

It is not a question of holding our 
own in the world. A poet, an artist, 
and a geologist, might see the thing 
differently. Yet no one will quarrel with 
Mr. Dewar for feeling that the rocks and 
cliffs of Albion are “quite inseparate 
from the idea of nation and sea-power 
and rule.’ But when he appeals to 
tradition as the force which is to keep our 
insular house in order, we seem to hear 
an ominous whisper of dissent. Needless 
to say, the argument is very well set 
forth. Itisnotan isolated suggestion, but 
a theory permeating the whole book. The 
“immense body of tradition’ in village 
life has grown through a thousand years, 
and it shall not be touched without 
offence. To alter the scheme would be 
ruinous to small and great alike. Well, 
it may be so; but how differently the 
problem may present itself to a kindred 
mind! For at this very moment there 
falls into our hands Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s 
latest utterance on the same subject, 
and the cleavage is worth a moment’s 
thought. Here the mute sojourner, Hodge 
—‘‘the Man on the Hill ””—driving the 
furrow and filling the pail, is an afflicted, 
ghastly figure, an outstanding reproach 
even at this stage of his long travail. 





What answer have the lords of the land ? 
‘** The Use is so and doth award it.”’ 


A thousand years to plow the earth, 
And be worse off at journey’s end! 


That is the poet’s arraignment. He 
thinks that the “Use” must go. Mr. 
Dewar may well have had prevision of 
this very charge ; and he thinks nothing 
of the kind. Perhaps the general senti- 
ment will be on the side of the tradition 
which he has pictured and championed. 
But to set it up as a practical ideal would 
be to yield to sentimentality. 








Italy in North Africa: an Account of the 
Tripoli Enterprise. By W. K. McClure. 
(Constable & Co.) 


Tuts is the best critical account of the 
Italian occupation of Tripolitania that 
we have read. It is critical in the general, 
not the military sense, for the author 
does not claim to be a soldier, and his 
accounts of the desperate ‘ battles,” 
which variegated the tedium of waiting 
for something to turn up, lack military in- 
sight, and, being unprovided with plans, 
are not easily intelligible. Rather as a 
carefully weighed account of the progress 
and regress of the occupation, and an 
examination of the policy, or policies— 
for they changed—of the Italians, than as 
a description of heroic deeds and hard- 
fought encounters, is the book to be 
esteemed. It is not unprejudiced, for the 
author has few good words for the Turks 
or for the ‘‘ Arabs,’’ as he terms the mixed 
desert tribes; and here we may remark 
that, according to travellers who know 
them, the true blue-blooded Arabs of 
Arabia disdain to mutilate their slain 
or wounded enemies. Mr. McClure’s in- 
formation is chiefly derived from Italian 
sources, reports, except for the four or 
five months he was able to witness on 
the spot their unique powers of doing 
nothing, or, as he prefers to call it, 
“stasis”; and as he did not visit 
Cyrenaica, his remarks on the engage- 
ment at Two Palms and the brilliant 
“stasis ’ that ensued have not the ad- 
vantage of personal knowledge. The pro- 
ceedings of the Turks he viewed naturally 
from the point of the opposite camp. He 
is not to be blamed for a physical incapacity 
which could only be remedied by Sir Boyle 
Roche’s historical expedient ; but, since 
he was necessarily precluded from seeing 
both sides with equal clearness, we think 
he need not have been so very severe 
on the writings of those correspondents 
who happened to be with the Turkish 
head-quarters. Their accounts are wholly 
inconsistent with his own; but it is 
probable that they saw things which 
escaped him. 

There is nothing new or exciting in 
this calm review of the tamest campaign 
on record. The dilatory and diffident 
policy of General Caneva, or of the Govern- 
ment behind him, is freely criticized, and 
so is the blunder of taking Tripoli by a 
naval attack before there were troops 
ready to make the occupation effective. 





But as England did very much the same 
thing at Alexandria in 1882, the rdle of 
critic scarcely fits us. In both cases, as so 
often happens, diplomacy outstripped the 
army, and “ bluff ” was vainly tried with 
a weak hand. After miscalculating the 
effect of a ‘“‘ demonstration,” the Italians 
were misled as to the attitude of the 
‘* Arabs.”’ They expected to be welcomed 
by them as deliverers from the Turks, and 
were accordingly much astonished at the 
success of Ferhat Bey and Suleiman el- 
Baruni in organizing a very discomfiting 
opposition. The Italians were so much 
alarmed by this that, after a few skir- 
mishes, they resolved to perfect them- 
selves in the art of strategic retreat. 
They drew in what represented their 
horns, and for more than four months 
in 1912, the coolest months in the year, 
whilst poor Mr. McClure was kicking his 
heels at Tripoli, watching the Italian 
soldier boys playing marbles or other 
athletic games, instead of drawing their 
snickersnees and hacking their way through 
the hordes of the barbarians, ‘‘ the war 
languished,” an ‘apparent paralysis ” 
set in, and our author came home without 
witnessing any Waterloo. 

We are bound to say that we consider 
General Caneva’s masterly inactivity the 
wisest policy at the time, and we do not 
suppose it was at all agreeable to him to 
be compelled to wait. The ‘* programma 
minima ”’ of taking no risks seldom appeals 
to soldiers, who like some real fighting, 
when they are out to fight. Mr. McClure 
admits that 


“the difficulties of an advance to the Jebel 
...-may be said to have imposed a legitimate 
hesitation upon a commander who was 
apparently hampered by orders not to risk 
a check. But it is difficult to believe that 
the only alternative to such an advance lay 
in the policy of masterly inactivity which 
immobilised a large, keen, and effective 
army for a period of nearly five months. 
....Remembering that the objective of 
warfare is the break-up or destruction of the 
enemy’s power, and considering the relative 
strength of the adversaries, it would seem as 
though it had been to Italy’s advantage to 
force an action wherever a_ favourable 
opportunity occurred.” 


It was certainly unkind that such an 
opportunity did not occur during Mr. 
McClure’s visit; what was more serious 
was that delay led to a great increase in 
the “ Arabs’ ”’ forces and resolution. The 
tameness of the operations seems to have 
affected his style, which trudges along in a 
leisurely manner befitting the subject. He 
is a great admirer of the merry Italian 
privates, as most observers of their conduct 
have been; but was it necessary to state 
that, ‘‘ after all, cheerfulness is an attribute 
of the Italian people, and it is not sur- 
prising that a national characteristic 
should be evident among the soldiers” 4 
He found them steady and calm, but we 
think he did not see them exposed to 
heavy odds in battle ; he denies all charges 
of inhumanity, and “never saw” “a 
single case of brutality or ill-treatment 
of a native.” We believe him: the 
Italians are not cruel, except perhaps to 
animals. He admits that they grew 
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rather sulky during the prolonged “ stasis,”’ 
but none may blame them for that. As 
a rule they preserved their ** good-humour 
and willingness when the patience of a 
forestiére would be sadly frayed at the 
edges’; but it should be explained that 
the word thus oddly accented does not 
mean a forest, nor does it refer to the 
garments of its female guardian. ‘* Taken 
all round,’ Mr. McClure concludes, ‘‘ the 
Italian soldier did all he was asked to do, 
and did it thoroughly well.”” That he 
might safely have been asked to do a 
great deal more is the just inference. 
Though not smart—inclined, indeed, to 
be rather slack—he is keen, obedient, 
and enduring. But the officers are usually 
too old. 

The illustrations, especially the weird- 
looking “‘ bird’s-eye”’ views from aero- 
planes, are interesting; and the Italian 
official maps, though only approximately 
accurate, and somewhat confusing in their 
spelling, are useful. There is a fair Index. 








Vie de Bohéme: a Patch of Romantic 
Paris. By Orlo Williams. (Martin 
Secker.) 


To most men of to-day Bohemia is a vague 
region, but Mr. Orlo Williams has strictly 
defined its limits. The true Bohemia he 
finds in Paris during the time of the 
Orleans Monarchy. He refuses to admit 
the existence of a Bohemia in London, 
albeit the Bohemian spirit may exist in 
more or less modified form in certain 
coteries in the neighbourhoods of St. 
John’s Wood and Chelsea. He also 
denies the existence of a Bohemia in 
Paris after the fall of the Bourgeois 
Monarchy in 1848. It is true that in 
‘Jack’ Daudet gives us a_ picture 
which has some characteristics of “la 
vraie Bohéme,”’ and that the life of Ver- 
laine, Arthur Rimbaud, and other Sym- 
bolists was in many respects not unlike 
the life of the Romantics of 1830. Never- 
theless, Mr. Williams has a certain show 
of right on his side in refusing to admit 
the existence of a Bohemia in Paris after 
the time of the second cénacle. When 
Victor Hugo was looking about him for a 
clique of young enthusiasts to boom 
‘Les Burgraves,’ as Gérard de Nerval, 
Théophile Gautier, and Jules Vabre had 
boomed ‘ Hernani’ on the famous night 
in February of 1830, he received the 
reply, “‘ Il n’y a pas plus de jeunes gens.” 
Bohemia was dead. The atmosphere of 
the Second Empire was fatal to the 
Bohemian spirit. Commercialism entered 
into Art; and although we hear so much 
of ‘“PArt pour l’Art,” the wit was not 
far wrong who said it was merely a question 
of “Art pour l’argent.”” When Letters 
began to be a trade, the economic basis 
of the true Bohemia was shattered: it 
became possible to earn a livelihood by 
journalism. The old Bohemia was bound 
together by bonds of artistic sentiment, 
and not by the cash nexus. In the vie 
galante money, not love, became the 
foremost consideration. We find no more 
the grisettes who make the Bohemia of 





Miirger so delightful. Yielding to the 
temptation of money, they become mer- 
cenary, and sell for money what before 
they had given for love. Mimi and 
Musette, the idols of Rodolphe and 
Marcel, were models of passionate and 
disinterested affection, and, however im- 
moral their amours, had a touch of 
nobility which is altogether lacking in the 
mercenary affaires of a Rachel. They 
loved much and died poor: Rachel had 
many lovers and made a fortune. The 
gulf between these two conceptions is 
immense, and although in ‘ Sapho ’ Daudet 
attempted to recross it, no one acquainted 
with the Paris of the Second Empire 
can grant him much real success. 

Disinterestedness is the very essence of 
the true Bohemianism. In Bohemia the 
artist worked primarily for the sake of 
his art, and lived for the sake of life. 
Money was a secondary consideration. 
Those who had some sudden stroke of 
good fortune gave freely to their less 
fortunate comrades without any arriére- 
pensée ; and the gratitude that was paid 
them in return was no “ lively anticipa- 
tion of favours to come.” Bohemianism, 
too, was no pose ; it was the spontaneous 
outburst of the artistic temperament, the 
manifestation of a real joie de vivre. It 
was the natural outcome of a deeply felt 
artistic creed. The Romantics of 1830 
were a collection of high-spirited, gifted, 
and enthusiastic young rebels who were 
determined to smash Classicism. It was 
Victor Hugo who provided them with 
their bludgeon, and to preach the doc- 
trines of Hugo it was essential to attack 
the established conventions of society ; 
for under the bourgeois monarchy the 
political and social life was imbued with 
Classicism. Defiance of the bourgeois 
was the first necessity of a successful 
attack ; and the young Romantics were 
forced to make their presence felt and 
their ideals ostensible by outraging 
the accepted standards. The “vie de 
Bohéme ”’ became the method of impress- 
ing a new and definite creed upon the 
world. But by the time the “coup de 
pistolet ’’ brought the rule of Louis 
Philippe to a close, the second cénacle had 
won its battle. There was no further 
need of a violent ‘“ Hugolatry”’; the 
world that ‘ Hernani’ had shocked ac- 
cepted ‘Les Burgraves.’ Bohemia had 
ceased to exist, and it has never, perhaps, 
existed since. 

Mr. Orlo Williams has mastered the 
literature of Bohemia, has piled up an 
enormous store of its anecdotes, and has 
created its atmosphere for us again. 
His story of the second cénacle is written 
with ease and brilliance. He gives us 
not only the life of Théophile Gautier and 
Gérard de Nerval, but also much about 
the lesser lights, such as Petrus Borel, 
the Byron of French Romanticism, and 
Philothée O’Neddy (into whom the fervent 
Ossian-spirit had transformed by an 
anagram Théophile Dondey). He shows 
how they settled down to work and 
respectability when the “ mal du siécle”’ 
had lost its grip upon them. For 
to be a Bohemian in middle age is un- 





commonly like being a rogue; and it is 
the mark of the true Bohemian that he 
will remain a Bohemian not a moment 
longer than he can help. 

The fringes of Parisian society that 
touch upon Bohemia are not forgotten 
here. Mr. Williams gives an excellent 
picture of the viveurs in la haute bohéme, 
picturing ** Alfred de Musset aux cheveux 
noirs”’ and Roger de Beauvoir, who 
boasted that he had drunk during the 
course of his life 150,000 francs’ worth of 
champagne. Of Paris, that was to change 
so much under the direction of Haussmann, 
he supplies a careful reconstruction ; and 
describes the Paris not yet exploited by 
travellers from the ends of the earth— 
the city of tortuous, cobbled streets, high 
gables, and embroidered waistcoats, which 
was the Paris of Balzac and “ the only 
home of les vrais Bohémiens de la vraie 
Bohéme.” 








A History of the Royal Society of Arts. 
By Sir Henry Trueman Wood. With 
a Preface by Lord Sanderson. (John 
Murray.) 


THERE never was founded in this world a 
more thoroughly English institution than 
the Society of Arts. As soon as an 
Englishman has had time to sift his 
enthusiasms (and sometimes before that) 
he either joins a society or founds one. 
Every Englishman expects to win a prize 
at least once in his life. In such enthu- 
siasms perhaps lie hidden the true secrets 
of democratic force in this country, and 
when you achieve a sufficient continuity, 
it is obviously time for some one to take 
up his pen and make a record of it. This 
is what Sir Henry Trueman Wood has 
done. He has not lacked material and 
he is not wanting in the human touch. 
He moves about with great freedom 
among his multitudinous documents. To 
the issue of his labour of love Lord 
Sanderson contributes a neat Preface 
concerning the ubiquity of the Society. 

‘“The one idea of the founders,’’ we 
are told, “‘ was to encourage arts and 
industries by the offer of prizes.’”’ Natur- 
ally it could not rest here. By degrees 
the Society found itself plunging into 
‘every department of human polity.” 
Designs and inventions, the utilization of 
by-products, salvage, motive power : every 
possible device to make the best of life 
came gradually to be encouraged. The 
Society ‘‘ never refused a hearing to any- 
body who had any fresh information to 
give on any subject likely to be beneficial 
to human progress or human welfare,” 
remarks the Secretary, summarizing at 
p. 443 the work of a century and a quarter. 
The benevolent labours of those respon- 
sible have spanned the space separating 
every interest, from gem-engraving to tree- 
planting, from harpooning to kohl-rabi. 
Even if silk-growing in England must be 
reckoned one of its failures, such a thing 
may be regarded as a test case. No hope 
was ever left forlorn. 
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The steady expansion of its work gave 
rise to the idea that the Society was 
supported by the public funds. But it 
is not so, and if at the present time a 
hint is given to the elusive millionaire to 
supply a need (not a deficiency), we can- 
not be surprised. For a long spell the 
Society has flourished in its own excellent, 
voluntary English way: the way of 
evolution, as Lord Sanderson says. Some 
of its original activities have been modi- 
fied ; most have expanded. Toits initia- 
tive the early exhibitions in this country 
owed a great deal, and their success was 
great. When losses ensued, the Society bore 
the brunt of them. The prize - giving 
period par excellence overflows with 
pleasing memorabilia. Then it was that 
silver medals and gold were rained over 
the country for the encouragement of 
art and commerce. It was the Prince 
Consort (Societatis Salvator) who most 
practically emphasized the application of 
art to industry; it was a man like Sir 
Henry Cole who made the early competi- 
tions real, first by dragging in competitors 
from the highways and_byways, and next 
by entering and winning the competitions 
himself. Those were the days of big 
successes from small beginnings. The 
public needed a cheap paintbox. Our 
Society offered a prize. The ideal thing 
was forthcoming, and sold at a shilling 
by millions. Superior beings may be 
inclined to think that in all this activity 
Art sometimes took a back seat, and so 
it did. But you cannot have everything 
in this world, and it may be surmised 
that, so long as enthusiasm is left, Art 
will take care of itself. Whilst all 
sorts of inventions were being fostered, 
lectures delivered, exhibitions organized— 
whilst the growing ingenuity of the world 
was driving competitors ahead to cope 
with growing desires—groups of men were 
coming and going and leaving their mark 
on the history of their country in a way 
which, as we look back, instils into 
our minds a fresh respect for the Society 
of Arts. 


The individualities connected with the 
Society are of very considerable range. 
Long before the distinctive ‘ Royal”’ 
was attached to its titl—a thing which 
dates only from the last reign—the 
institution (which has never altered the 
style engraved on its seal) had achieved a 
fully national scope; and this volume 
does full credit to its leaders and inspirers. 
The founder, William Shipley, was nobody 
in particular, but he certainly deserves a 
posthumous prize for public spirit. Here, 
too, some leading names emerge. One 
of the earliest secretaries, Dr. Templeman, 
took the place which but for Garrick, 
who had been annoyed by criticism, might 
easily have been held by Goldsmith. 
Dr. Johnson figures prominently in 
Barry’s picture of the Society. Once he 
treated his fellow-members to a speech. 
Barry’s own career, we note, is well 
described, so that his portrait, warts and 
all, consistently appears. The association 
of the brothers Adam again touches London 
architecturally. Names as familiar as 
those of Coventry Patmore, Samuel Okey, 





J. E. Millais, and the whole family of 
Wyon, are frequent in the prize-lists. 

To go back to the remoter past, the 
Society provides some interesting foot- 
notes to history, preserving pages prolific 
of memories, for they contain such famous 
names as Samuel Richardson, John Wilkes, 
Robert Walpole, Joshua Reynolds, Ed- 
ward Gibbon, and many more. But the 
more authentic progress was secured by 
lesser men than these, among whom were 
some rather quaint characters. There 
were also some eccentrics. The bequest 
of one peculiar individual, Dr. Swiney, 
still persists in the form of a large silver 
cup with money in it, awarded once every 
five years, not for anything connected 
with art or commerce, but for juris- 
prudence. Why the cup should be en- 
trusted to the Society of Arts in conjunc- 
tion with the College of Physicians and 
their wives remains a mystery to this 
day, just as the conditions of the testator’s 
funeral must have been a puzzle to the 
onlookers. But this was a mere freak. 
The Society itself owed most of all to 
those who did its daily work in the Adelphi, 
superintended its examinations, and 
discovered fresh fields for it to conquer 
in lectures, papers, and ‘ proceedings.” 
Of these, not the least interesting or 
important was Miss Ann Birch Cockings, 
at first housekeeper, then ‘ registrar.” 
She was “a truculent and masterful old 
lady.’ She ruled the Society with a rod 
of iron. Her “perfect integrity” is 
recorded at Kensal Green. She rounds 
off the angles of this catalogue of energy 
with the human touch of which we have 
spoken, and thanks are due to Sir Henry 
Trueman Wood for adding her portrait 
to his record of work and worth. 








MR. HARDY’S STORIES. 


THe mockery of human destinies—the 
“Judibria rerum humanarum” which 
impressed Tacitus the more at every turn, 
the deeper he went into history, ancient 
or modern—has found its unequalled 
master in Mr. Hardy. He alone of his 
contemporaries has made a whole region 
of England his own, and has so identified 
it with the passion and fantasy of his 
figures that it wears a singular air of 
romance. Yet, though the Wessex novels 
have given “a local habitation and a 
name ”’ surpassing the reality to a gallery 
of country characters, the author’s scheme 
is anything but local: it is cosmic, if one 
can conceive of a cosmos ruled by malevo- 
lent spirits. The men and women whose 
sorrows and regrets we know so well live 
and move in a larger whole in which 
Nature, trees, plants, reptiles, and even 
that impalpable entity the wind, play their 
effective parts. It is this wide and con- 
sonant scheme which gives the novels, 
apart from all considerations of style 
and manner, their singular impressiveness, 
and makes ‘The Return of the Native’ 


A Changed Man, The Waiting Supper, and 
Other Tales. By Thomas Hardy. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 








the most characteristic, if not the most 
perfectly finished, of Mr. Hardy’s achieve- 
ments. 

In a brief note at the beginning of this 
latest collection of his stories he speaks of 
them as a reprint of 
“‘a dozen minor novels that have beer 
published in the periodical press at various 
dates in the past, in order to render them 
accessible to readers who desire to have 
them in the complete series issued by my 
publishers.” 

The stories range in date from 1881 to 
1900, and they are highly characteristic 
of the author’s later period—the period 
which includes ‘ Tess ’ (1892) and * Jude ’ 
(1896). For the most part, they hold that 
singular poignancy which is Mr. Hardy’s 
secret, but, like the two hapless protagon- 
ists just mentioned, who have only to 
lift their heads to receive one more 
thwacking blow from the hammer of 
Fate, the heroes and heroines—or victims 
—of these stories are tried and tantalized 
by an irony which carries cosmic malice 
almost beyond belief. They suffer, in the 
Homeric phrase, “‘ beyond destiny,’ and 
some of them at least have not that 
reckless wilfulness which Homer connects 
with the phrase. The cup is dashed from 
their lips with all the aggravations that 
circumstances can suggest at the moment, 
or time can bring in later years. ‘ What 
the Shepherd Saw,’ the earliest of the 
tales, is an exception to this superfoetation 
of gloom; the retribution after the 
tragedy of marital misunderstanding is 
finely conceived and fairly earned. But 
we revolt at the terrible irony discovered 
for the couple who are divided by the 
shadow of a husband, when for years his 
drowned body is rotting in the water 
within a few yards of their trysting-place. 

“How we sat over him,” exclaims the 
disappointed lover, ‘‘ hours and hours, gazing 
at him, bewailing our fate, when all the 
time he was ironically hissing at us from 
this spot, in an unknown tongue, that we 
could marry if we chose ! ”’ 

The water itself has “its never-ending 
sarcastic hiss’’ at their baffled attempts. 

It is a relief to come to the story of the 
antiquary digging by night in the tre- 
mendous earthwork of Maiden Castle, 
which shows all Mr. Hardy’s powers of 
picturing storm and mystery in a spot 
rich in ancient memories. The last two 
stories, too, have a happy ending, though 
the secret vagaries of the couples con- 
cerned all but end in lives of misery. 
‘The Romantic Adventures of a Milk- 
maid’ fully deserves its title, and has 
that charm of rural speech which never 
fails in Mr. Hardy’s skilful hands. 

The stories fall naturally into their places 
with the works already familiar. They are 
published here in the comely form in 
which Messrs. Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 
issued ‘Jude’ (now before us) in 1896. 
It does not seem, however, from a list 
at the end of the book, as if the whole 
series of works were now attainable 
in that edition. Perhaps Messrs. Mac- 
millan will add this latest collection in 
due course to the three editions now 


before the public. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review). 


Theology. 


Burns (David), THE SonG or THE WELL, 
AND OTHER SERMONS, 3/6 net. Clarke 
There is a welcome originality about 
many of these pages, which goes a long way 
to atone for the rather far-fetched ideas 
and interpretations in which the writer 
occasionally indulges. 


Knox (R. A.), Some Loose Stronss, 4/6 net. 

Longmans 

A study in the psychology of the modern 

theologian, with special reference to the 
views expressed in ‘ Foundations.’ 


Macewen (Alex. R.), A History OF THE 
CHURCH IN SCOTLAND, Vol. I., 12/ net. 
Hodder & Stoughton 
A record of Scottish Church history from 
its beginnings to the assassination of Cardinal 
Beaton in 1546, on the eve of the Scottish 
Reformation. Dr. Macewen has of neces- 
sity made frequent reference to the political 
history of Scotland, but want of space has 
prevented him from discussing fully such 
topics as church architecture, church music, 
and Canon law. 


Moule (Handley C. G.), Grace AND VIRTUE, 

2/6 net. Cassell 

A simple exposition of the virtues of the 
Christian life by the Bishop of Durham. 


Orr (James), THE History AND LITERATURE 
OF THE Earty Cuurcu, 2/6 net. 
Hodder & Stoughton 
A revised and enlarged edition of a 
book which appeared in the “ Christian 
Study Manuals ” (1801), with an additional 
chapter on Jesus Christ’s Teaching on 
Kingdom and Church. The book is con- 
densed from Dr. Orr’s lectures on Early 
Church. History when he was Professor of 
that subject in Edinburgh University. 


Stoddart (Jane T.), THe OLD TESTAMENT IN 
Lire AND LITERATURE, 7/6 

Hodder & Stoughton 

Miss Stoddart has illustrated every book 
of the Old Testament with passages culled 
from many sources, the book having been 
built up from day to day by private reading. 
Little is borrowed from anthologies, and 
free use has been made of foreign literature. 


Walker (Rev. W. L.), Curist THE CREATIVE 
IDEAL, Studies in Colossians and Ephe- 
sians, 5/ Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark 

The writer takes up a middle position 
between science and theology, to which it is, 
perhaps, unlikely that many from either 
side will feel able to come over; but much 
of what he says deserves real consideration. 


Law. 


Digest of English Law (A): Book III. Sec- 
tions III.-XII., Law or Prorrerty 
(continued), by Edward Jenks, 5/ net. 

Butterworth 
Good progress is now being made with 

this ‘ Digest,’ in which Mr. Jenks, with a 

little band of learned jurists, is reducing the 

English law to a series of general proposi- 

tions. The present volume, for which he 

himself is responsible, completes the law 
of real property, and presents a striking 
combination of learning, condensation, and 
lucidity. Whenever public opinion is ripe 
for the formation of a complete code of the 
law of England, this carefully prepared 
* Digest ’ will be of the utmost value. 





Trotter (William Finlayson), THe Law oF 
ConTRACT IN SCOTLAND, 31/6 net. 
Hodge 
This is the first treatise to be published 
dealing solely with the general principles of 
the Scottish law of contract. The author 
discusses the aspects of contract from forma- 
tion to extinction, and sets forth the differ- 
ences and resemblances between the Scottish 
and English law. 


Westlake (John), INTERNATIONAL 
Part II. War, 9/ net. 

Cambridge University Press 

A revision of the 1907 edition, in which 

have been incorporated the discussions of the 

Hague Conference of 1907, the conventions 

that issued from it, and the Declaration of 
London. 


Law: 


Poetry. 


Blanche (Sister M.), Porms. 
New York, Devin-Adair Co. 
A collection of verse, chiefly about 
the pageant of each rolling year. 
It is a gaily coloured world which is here 
pictured with airy grace. The treatment of 
other than Nature-themes shows the same 
concentration on _ description. In some 
instances the writer praises with more zeal 
than discrimination. Of ‘The Columbian 
Exposition (Chicago, 1893)* we read :— 
Athens’ fame doth pale 
Before thy domes and stately minarets. 
The Scriptural verse is full of a gentle 
fervour. 


Briggs (G. W.), THE Hippewn Lire, 1/ net. 
Jarrold 
A collection of lyrics bearing the sub- 
title ‘Songs of Faith,’ and systematically 
arranged under such headings as ‘ The 
Instinct of Faith,’ Faith’s ‘ Problem,’ ‘ Life,’ 
‘Warfare, and ‘Victory. The volume 
closes with some verses, a prayer ‘ For 
those at Sea,’ and another for the evening. 
The pen-and-ink drawings which illustrate 
it are not remarkable. 


Charm (The) of England, aN ANTHOLOGY, 
compiled and edited by Thomas Burke, 
2/6 net. Truslove & Hanson 
An anthology of prose and poetry divided 
into five parts, which include ‘ The English 
Town and Countryside,’ and ‘ English Cus- 
toms and Festivals.’ The division on ‘ Eng- 
land the Champion’ gives the compiler an 
opportunity of quoting numerous excerpts 
from ‘ Henry V.’ and other patriotic pieces. 
The range of authors selected is not strikingly 
wide, and it is a pity that on p. 90 two 
stanzas from Marvell’s ‘Garden’ should 
have been run together into a continuous 
extract. 


Contented Mind (The), aN ANTHOLOGY OF 
Optimism, edited by Thomas Burke, 
3/6 net. Truslove & Hanson 

Another anthology of prose and verse 
taken from the works of English, American, 

French, German, and classical authors. 


King (Harry Reginald), Sonnets. 
Macdonald 
A collection of sonnets on love. They do 


not strike us as notable. 


Phillips (Stephen), Lyrics anp Dramas, 4/6 | 


net. Lane 
The item in this book most worthy of 
serious consideration is a one-act drama, 
‘Nero’s Mother,’ which exigencies of time 
prevented from appearing as a separate 
scene in ‘Nero.’ Here Agrippina is made 
to utter two speeches which rank in dignity 
and force with the best of Mr. Phillips’s 
‘Paolo and Francesca.’ The lyrics exhibit 
a facility which, in the absence of humour, 
has ruined most of them. ‘The Black 








Peril’ is an expression of prejudice too 
exaggerated to be effective. The author 
finds his highest note in ‘ Keats to Fanny 
Brawne.’ 


Shakespeare (William), THe SoNnNETS oF, 
6/ net. Lee Warner 
This edition of Shakespeare’s Sonnets in 
the Oxford text of W. J. Craig is one of the 
“Riccardi Press Booklets.”* It is finely 
printed on hand-made paper, and the issue 
of 1,000 copies should be rapidly sold out. 


Stevenson (Robert Louis), Poems, 12/6 net. 
Chatto & Windus and Longmans 
This handsome edition, gathering in 
one volume the poems of the versatile 
craftsman who could do so much, and do 
it so well, will delight lovers of Stevenson. 
The type is a real pleasure to the eye, and 
the page is ample. The grey of the binding 
is neat, but a thought too dull for our 
taste. 


Westermain (Elizabeth), HeLEN’s Mrrror, 
AND OTHER VERSES, 1/ net. | Mathews 
A slender collection of verse showing a 
considerable command of lilting rhythm. 
Some of the lyrics are called ‘ Greek Idyls,’ 
others ‘Songs for Hafiz,’ and yet another 
group ‘ Dream Children.’ 
Many of the verses might be found suitable 
for setting to music. 


Wordsworth (William), SeELEcTED PoEMs or, 
“The World’s Classics,” 1/ net. 
Milford 


Containing a great number of the shorter 
poems, and extracts from ‘The Prelude, 
*The Recluse,’ and ‘ The Excursion.’ 


Pbilosopby. 
Grenfell (Wilfred T.), Immorratiry, 1/ net. 
Nisbet 

The work of a robust writer, who rides 

roughshod over the dim questionings of his 
mind. For him 
‘it is a sign of feebleness when a preacher of our 
immortality searches through dusty tomes for the 
confirmation of a life-long intuitive faith.” 
The writer apparently hopes to convince 
his readers that the human spirit is im- 
mortal by saying over and over again that 
he himself has no doubt that it is. 

The same qualities of hopefulness and 
belief are evident in the second portion of 
the book, ‘A Man’s Helpers,’ three inde- 
pendent sections on the meaning to the 
author of the Bible, Prayer, and Christian 
Fellowship. All the essays contain anec- 
dotes of the writer’s experiences as sailor 
and doctor. 


Maeterlinck (Maurice), OUR ETerRnIrty, trans- 
lated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos, 
5/ net. Methuen 

An enlargement of the essay on ‘ Death,’ 
containing new chapters on _ theosophical 
and spiritual hypotheses, communication 
with the dead, and cross-correspondence, and 
a particularly interesting section on Re- 
incarnation, in which certain of Col. de 
Rochas’s strange hypnotic experiments are 
reported. The original matter has been 
added to throughout, and with it is incor- 
porated a considerablé part of the author’s 
essay on ‘Immortality’ from ‘Life and 
Flowers.’ 

M. Maeterlinck’s work is at once judicious 
and speculative, but it will hardly satisfy 
the reader who goes to it for comfort or 
assurance concerning the after-life, for, 
though it fills the mind abundantly, it leaves 
the heart starved. 

Ure (Arnold), Toe Way: Man’s PLace IN 
THE KNOWN AND UNKNOWN UNIVERSE, 
5/ net. Methuen 

A philosophical essay on the harmony of 

creation. 
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History and Biograpby. 


Brailsford (H. N.), SHELLEY, Gopwix, AND 
THEIR Circe, “‘ Home University Li- 
brary,” 1/ net. Williams & Norgate 

Mr. Brailsford has written a brilliant book 
which should attract by the sheer power of 
its writing. It is a book of great interest, 
too, for the thinker, reviving the fame of 

Godwin, a fanatic of ideas who had an 

immense influence on his time. The “ circle” 

can hardly be called complete, but within 
his limits (less than 250 pp.) the author has 
given us stimulating views of Tom Paine 
and Mary Wollstonecraft, as well as ‘ The 

French Revolution in England.’ Shelley is 

considered, as a thinker and altruist rather 

than as a poet, and the main events of his 
life are taken as known. The reader should 
certainly peruse what Mr. Brailsford calls 

Matthew Arnold’s “ oddly unsympathetic ”’ 

essay, or even Mark Twain’s, which puts 

with still greater force the objections to 

Shelley’s treatment of his first wife. We 

can hardly smile at that story, though we 

can at other achievements of the poet- 
philosopher and missionary of liberty. 


Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of 

the Reign of William III., 1 January- 

31 DecEeMBER, 1696, preserved in the 

Public Record Office, edited by William 

John Hardy, 15/ Stationery Office 

Mr. Hardy contributes a Preface of some 

forty pages, in which he states that the year 
recorded ‘‘ can hardly be called eventful.” 


Dawson (Sarah Morgan), A CoNnrFEDERATE 
Girr’s Diary, 6/ net. Heinemann 
The Diary of Sarah Morgan Dawson, 
written between 1862 and 1865, and now 
published by her son, was rescued from 
oblivion in somewhat unusual circum- 
stances. Its authenticity is vouched for 
by the editor, but was doubted by a critic 
on the ground that “no Southerner at that 
time could possibly have had opinions so 
just or foresight so clear as those here 
attributed to a young girl.” 


Domville- Fife (Charles W.), GuaTEMALA, 
AND THE STATES OF CENTRAL AMERICA, 
12/6 net. Griffiths 

This work is a survey of Guatemala from 
its earliest known beginnings down to the 
present day, and deals with the history, 
politics, finance, and commerce of the 

Central American states. It includes some 

good illustrations. 


Douglas (James), New ENGLAND anD NEW 

FRANCE, 12/6 net. Putnam 

A study of two groups of colonists, French 

and English, struggling for supremacy in 

the North American continent, with descrip- 
tions of colonial life and policy. 


Dowling (Theodore Edward), Gaza, a Crry 
or Many Batt ies, 2/ net. S.P.C.K. 

A history of Gaza from the time of Noah 
down to the present day, with descriptions 
of its temples, ancient monuments, coins, &c. 


Fleischmann (Hector), RosesPreRRE AND 
THE WoMEN HE Loven, Authorized 
Translation from the French by Dr. 
Angelo 8. Rappoport, 12/6 net. Long 

The author discredits extravagant tales 
which have been current with regard to 

Robespierre’s relations with women, and 

represents him as a man of exceptional 

purity of life. The volume contains a large 
number of portraits. 


Fraser (Edward), Tur SaArLors wHom NELSON 

LED, 5/ net. Methuen 

A description of how Nelson’s sailors won 

their battles, in the words of the officers and 

men themselves. The book has attractive 
illustrations and some maps. 





Graham (Harry), SPLENDID FarLures, 10/6 
net. Arnold 
Mr. Graham has collected in this volume 
eight biographical sketches, five of which 
have appeared in periodicals. Wolfe Tone, 
Toussaint l’Ouverture, Haydon, Charles 
Townshend, the Infant Roscius, Hartley 
Coleridge, George Smythe of the ‘‘ Young 
England ’’ party, and the Emperor Maxi- 
milian of Mexico are his eight “ splendid 
failures.” Lord Lyttelton not inaptly ap- 
plied the phrase to his friend Smythe, the 
reputed original of ‘Coningsby,’ but it 
does not fit the dull and weak Maximilian ; 
or Hartley Coleridge, who was anything but 
“‘ splendid ” ; or Master Betty, who made a 
fortune as an infant prodigy, and lived 
happily in retirement to a green old age. 
However, Mr. Graham writes lightly and 
pleasantly about each member of his 
strangely assorted company, and quotes 
some of the best-known anecdotes about 
them. His estimate of Wolfe Tone is 
not unfair in the stress it lays on the thea- 
trical element in Tone’s character. The 
narrative is obviously incomplete, omitting, 
for instance, any reference to the mutiny at 
the Nore. It is a serious mistake to say 
that “‘ in 1793 the penal laws directed against 
Catholics were withdrawn,” and that the 
Catholics were “still denied the right to 
vote’’; the penal laws were modified, not 
withdrawn, and the Catholics were admitted 
to the franchise, but not to Parliament. 
Mr. Graham does full justice to- Haydon, 
but weakens his essay by suggesting that 
he was, perhaps, not a failure after all, 
since fashion may veer round to him again ; 
the author does not see that what Haydon 
lacked was originality, despite his colossal 
egotism. The sketch of Charles Townshend 
is very lively reading; it might have been 
strengthened by a quotation or two from 
Shelburne, who saw more clearly than most 
of his contemporaries the mischief that this 
clever but irresponsible orator was doing 
when he proposed to extract revenue from 
the American colonies. The paper on 
Smythe is fresher than most of the others ; 
it contains an interesting comparison be- 
tween the real man, clever but dissolute and 
unbalanced, and his supposed portrait in 
‘Coningsby.” The book is illustrated with 
portraits of the eight personages. 


Guthrie (Lord), ‘“Cummy,’” THE NURSE OF 
Rosert Louis. Stevenson, a Tribute 
to the Memory of Alison Cunningham. 

Edinburgh, Schulze 

A charming sketch of the nurse to whom, 
as Stevenson asserted, his literary talent was 
due. It was to Alison Cunningham, “ the 
only person who will really understand it,” 
that ‘The Child’s Garden of Verses’ was 
dedicated. What an admirable nurse she 
proved to the delicate boy most admirers of 

Stevenson know, and they will be glad to 

have this sympathetic account of her many 

good qualities. There are two portrait 
illustrations. 


Hamel (Frank), Lapy Hester Lucy Sran- 
HOPE: A New LIGHT ON HER LIFE 
AND LovE Arrarrs, 15/ net. Cassell 

The author, who has had access to letters 
and documents hitherto unpublished, deals 
with aspects of Lady Hester Stanhope’s life 
and adventures which were omitted by 

Dr. Meryon in his ‘Memoirs and Travels,’ 

and by the late Duchess of Cleveland in the 

privately printed Life of her aunt. 


Heaton (John L.), THe Story or a PaaGe, 

10/6 net. Harper 

A study of Joseph Pulitzer’s conduct of 

the editorial page of The World from 1883 

to 1912. The advocacy of The World has 

not infrequently affected modern American 
history. 





History (A) of Arnold, Nottinghamshire, 3 6 
net. Nottingham, Saxton 
This book, which is the outcome of notes 
collected by a former Vicar of Arnold, 
and subsequently edited by a committee, 
deals with the past history and present 
conditions, social and economic, of the place. 
It includes a chapter on the interesting 
church, and notes on various place-names of 
the neighbourhood. The illustrations are 
mainly of the church and some old houses. 


Jackson (Holbrook), THE E1cHTEEN NIN»- 
TIES, a Review of Art and Ideas at the 
Close of the Nineteenth Century, 12/6 
net. G ant Richards 

Aubrey Beardsley’s name appears in the 
first paragraph of this book, and again in 
the last. In the intervening matter he is 
made the subject of a whole chapter and 
innumerable references. Mr. Jackson, in 
fact, finds it everywhere difficult to resist 
the attractions of the bizarre, the exotic, 
and the precocious. Making allowance for 
this not inconsiderable obsession we have 
before us a vivid picture of the literary 
movements of the last decade of last century. 

It is too early yet to estimate the value of 
the eighteen nineties to English literature. 
Probably, however, those years will be 
remembered best as the decade when foreign 
influences were at their highest. In fact, 
there seems to have been a conscious and 
deliberate search for new models from 
abroad. 

We have drawn attention to this because 
Mr. Holbrook Jackson appears somewhat 
inclined to regard foreign influences as 
exercising merely casual effects on our 
literature. Perhaps he is justified in taking 
up this attitude regarding the handful of 
authors, &c., with whom he is most particu- 
larly concerned, but the total extent to 
which the great European writers succeeded 
in permeating our own productions is in- 
calculable. Nietzsche alone has exerted an 
extraordinary influence. 

‘The Eighteen Nineties’ contains some 
admirable appreciations, notably those of 
Mr. Shaw and Mr. Max Beerbohm; but so 
largely is it the story of a clique that the 
author has extremely little to say about 
Mr. Hardy, and less about George Meredith. 
The book is a study of unrest rather than a 
literary history. It will, nevertheless. appeal 
to a wide circle of readers, all the more 
because Mr. Jackson quotes aptly and at 
length, and has selected excellent illustra- 
tions. 


Kelly (James Fitzmaurice), MiacuEL DE 
CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, 7/6 net. 

Oxford, Clarendon Press 

An essay which records the known facts 

of Cervantes’s life, sifting the guesses from 

the facts. and eschewing literary criticism 

of his writings. All Prof. Kelly’s thorough 
and careful work is worth attention. 


Le Blond (Mrs. Aubrey), THE AvUTOBIO- 
GRAPHY OF CHARLOTTE AMELIE, PRIN- 
CESS OF ALDENBURG, 1652-1732, 16/ 
net. Nash 

Charlotte Amélie was a daughter of the 

La Trémouille family, which had in part 

accepted Protestantism shortly after the 

Reformation. Her father went back to the 

Roman Catholic Church in 1671, and died 

soon after; but not before his daughter 

had been forced to undergo some very real 
suffering on his account. After this she 
accepted the invitation of her cousin, the 

Queen of Denmark, wife of Christian V., 

to make Denmark her home. Here she met 

and became the second wife of Anthony I. 

of Aldenburg, only to lose him in the year 

of her marriage. She had, we are led to 
believe, previously refused offers from both 
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James II. and the Prince of Orange (later 
William ITT.). At the age of 31, therefore, 
widowed and with an infant son, she began 
her autobiography, seeking, like the hero of 
Mr. Wells’s latest novel, to enlighten her 
son as to her history. As she lived to be 80. 
it is doubtful whether Anthony IT. of Alden- 
burg had much to gain from his mother’s 
journal. Its comments on people and events 
are not particularly illuminating. 


Letters and Recollections of Alexander 
Agassiz, wirH A SKETCH OF HIS LIFE 
AND Work, edited by G. R. Agassiz, 
14/ net. Constable 

A biography of Alexander Agassiz, a man 
of versatile genius, well known as a mor- 
phologist, geologist, zoologist, and benefactor 
of Harvard University. The book contains 
portraits and other illustrations, and two 
charts of the expeditions of Agassiz. 


Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, 2 vols., 4/ net each. 

Smith & Elder 

A neat and handy edition of the famous 

Love Letters, with notes by Sir F. G. 

Kenyon and an Index by Mr. Roger Ingpen. 


Life (The) of David James Waller, consisting 
chiefly of Selections from his Journals, 
compiled and written by Arthur E. 
Sharpley, 2/6 net. C. H. Kelly 

A simple, straightforward account of a 
somewhat uneventful life. It seems to us 
that the editor’s blue pencil might have 
been used more freely in dealing with the 

Journals. 


Lincoln Record Society, Vol. IV. Specutum 
DiacresEos LINCOLNIENSIS SUB EPIS- 
coPIs Gut. WAKE ET EpM. GIBSON, 
Part I.: also, Seconp ANNUAL REPORT, 
1911-12. Lincoln, W. K. Morton 

This is the fourth publication of the Lin- 
coln Record Society, and deals with the 

Archdeaconries of Lincoln and Stow. Canon 

Cole has written a long, comprehensive 

Introduction, and has provided the student 

with Appendixes and Index. 

We have also received from the Society 
its*Second Annual Report and List of Sub- 

scribers for the year 1911-12. 


Mace (Rev. J. H. B.), Henry Bopiey 
Brompsy, 6/ net. Longmans 
A memoir of Henry Bodley Bromby, who 
was Vicar of All Saints’, Clifton, and during 
1864-84 Dean of Hobart, Tasmania. The 
volume includes his Notes of Retreat 
Addresses given for the Epiphany Guild, 
and a Journal of a Tour Abroad in 1905. 


Manor Book (A) of Ottery Saint Mary, 
edited by Catherine Durning Whetham 
and Margaret her Daughter, 7/6 net. 

Longmans 

This book contains the result of a series 
of schoolroom lessons in local history. It 
makes no pretence at giving a full history 
of Ottery St. Mary, dealing primarily with 
the survey made by a steward in the seven- 
teenth century. Mr. W. C. D. Whetham 
contributes a note on the History of the 

Dependent Manor of Cadhay. 


Memoirs of Baron Hyde de Neuville, Outlaw, 
Exile, Ambassador, translated and 
abridged by Frances Jackson, 2 vols., 
21/ net. Sands 

This is an abridged translation of ‘ Mé- 
moires et Souvenirs du Baron Hyde de 

Neuville,* which first appeared, in three 

volumes, between 1888 and 1892, under the 

editorship of the Vicomtesse de Bardonnet, 

a niece of the Baron. As a youth he wit- 

nessed many of the Revolutionary outrages 

in Paris, and later was forced into exile. 

It is interesting to compare his comments, 
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after his return, on Fouché and the circum- 
stances which compelled his resignation, 
with the account given by Thibaudeau in 
the recently published second volume of his 
‘Mémoires.’ After the Restoration Hyde 
de Neuville was sent to the United States 
as Ambassador or Plenipotentiary, and later 
to Brazil and Portugal. The last few years 
of his political life were spent in France, 
but came to an end with the Revolution of 
1830. He died in 1857. Lamartine pays 
a noble tribute to Hyde de Neuville in his 


‘L’Histoire de la Restauration.’ He was | : . ; 
| sent one is complete in itself, and includes 


a thoroughly trustworthy statesman, with 


the courage of his opinions, and a cer- | 


tain touch of idealism—a man whose life- 
story well deserves popularity. 


Montagu (Violette M.), EuciNE pE Brav- 
HARNAIS, THE ADOPTED SON OF NAPO- 
LEON, 15/ net. Long 

A biography of Napoleon’s stepson, who 
played an important part in European 
politics at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, and witnessed and assisted at most 
of the important episodes in Napoleon’s 
career. 


Okakura - Yoshisaburo, THe Lire aANnbd 
THOUGHT OF JAPAN, 3/6 net. Dent 

A well-written description of Japan. her 
life, religion, and national customs. which 
has been reprinted, with modifications, from 
lectures given in Boston. 

The author wishes specially to emphasize 
the fact that, in spite of modern develop- 
ments, the spirit of Japan remains much as 
it ever was. He is naturally well acquainted 
with his subject, and deals with it in a sym- 
pathetic and wide-minded way. 


Phiz and Dickens as they appeared to Edgar 
Browne, 15/ net. Nisbet 
Mr. Edgar Browne has here set down his 
recollections of his father, Hablot Knight 
Browne (‘‘ Phiz’’), and the circle in which 
he moved. Many illustrations, showing the 
different styles of the work of Phiz, in colour 
as well as in pen-and-ink, are included— 
a large number of them for the first time. 


Robbins (Alice E.), A Book or DUCHESSEs, 
10/6 net. Melrose 
‘Studies in Personality’ of some score 
of Duchesses from the reign of Charles IT. 
to the Victorian Duchess of Sutherland. 
The volume mainly consists of anecdote 
and gossip, with a few interesting letters 
written by the great ladies, and extracts— 
descriptive of them—from contemporary 
memoirs. Portraits of fifteen of the Duch- 
esses are reproduced. 


Salwey (Charlotte M.), THe Istanp DEPEND- 
ENCIES OF JAPAN, an Account of the 
Is'ands that have passed under Japa- 
ne‘e Control since the Restoration, 
1867-1912, 5/ net. Morice 

The omission of Yezo from a book on 
the island dependencies of Japan is unfortu- 
nate. Nor, logically, is it justified, for the 

Hokkaido, or North Sea Circuit, is made up 

of Yezo, the southern half of Saghalien, and 

the Kuriles, and of these the first-named is 
by far the most important. Of the islands 
described, Formosa naturally enough claims 
the chief attention. Apart from an inter- 
esting ethnological map, the account of 
this island is of little value, and in the 
chapter dealing with it, and elsewhere, we 
notice several inaccuracies. The statement 
that when Japan annexed Formosa the 
inhabitants included Dutch and Spaniards 
is incorrect; and the author makes no 

mention of the Hakkas, who formed a 

most important element in the population, 

and were quite distinct from the later 

Chinese settlers. The northernmost of the 

Loochoo Islands is called Oshima, and the 








whole group now constitute what is known 
as the Okinawa Prefecture. As regards the 
Bonin Islands, ithe first inhabitants were 
seamen from British and American whalers. 
The name of the British Consul who visited 
them in 1876 was Robertson, not Robinson. 


Tynan (Katharine), Twenty-Five YEARS: 
REMINISCENCES, 10/6 net. 

Smith & Elder 

The first of a series of three volumes 

which, it is hoped, will form a complete 

autobiography of Mrs. Hinkson. The pre- 


her reminiscences from earliest childhood 
down to the funerai of Parnell. 


White (Sir Herbert Thirkell), A Civic Ser- 
VANT IN Burma, 12/6 net. Arnold 
Reminiscences of more than thirty years’ 
official life in Burma. The book is illus- 
trated with photographs. 


Geograpby and Travel. 


Bunting (W. L.) and Collen (H. L.), A Gro- 
GRAPHY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 3/6 
Cambridge University Press 

This book is intended for the use of 
higher classes in preparatory, and lower 
forms in public, schools. 

Although there is already a large number 
of such books, the present work can claim 
to have justified its appearance. The sub- 
ject is treated lucidly, and in a way likely 
to encourage the young student’s powers of 
judgment. 


Farrer (Reginald), THe Dotomires, illus- 
trated by Harrison Compton, 7/6 net. 
Black 

No book that deals with a district so 
fascinating as the Dolomites can ever be 
without interest, still less one with such illus- 
trations as those by Mr. Harrison Compton ; 
but text such as that supplied by Mr. 
Farrer damps the enthusiasm of the collector 
of Alpine books. We do not “ dislike moun- 
tains,’’ and we are not “‘ bored with plants,” 
yet we do not feel that Mr. Farrer has given 
us a satisfactory piece of work. He offers 
much pleasant botanical gossip, but his 
praise is too much reserved for the great 
motor roads; and even the old diligence road 
by Karneid and Welschnofen to the Karer 
Pass is, in his opinion, “dull. and the 
method of progression duller still” ; while 
the only thing that appeals to him on all 
that road is the fact that, at the summit of 
the pass, ‘“ you can again take a motor ”’— 
one of many remarks which suggest that he 
is no real lover of mountains. 

A more serious defect is that the author 
has been led by the artist to describe places 
which he appears never to have seen. One 
instance is sufficient, but others may be 
found. Mr. Farrer has never ‘“ had patience 
to descend’ from the Rolle Pass “to San 
Martino de [sic] Castrozza,” and therefore 
he does not seem the best person to write 
satisfactorily of one of the most beautiful 
places and one of the greatest climbing 
resorts in the Dolomites. 

Mr. Harrison Compton’s Alpine pictures 
are too we!l known to need praise, but the 
publishers ought not to announce that he 
‘has prepared ” them for this book. Many 
of them, indeed. are new, but some are old 
friends which we are glad to see again. The 
Index is inadequate. 


Handbook (A) for Travellers in India, Burma, 
and Ceylon, Ninth Edition, 20/ 

John Murray 

This is the ninth edition of a work 
originally prepared by the late Capt. 
E. B. Eastwick, and published in three 
volumes. The work has been revised and 
partly rewritten under the editorship of 
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Mr. C. E. Buckland, many of the changes 
being due to the co-operation of officials 
and experts resident in India, Burma, and 


Ceylon. Excellent maps are provided. 
Hoskin (Aaron), Wirn OrHEeR Races, 3/6 
net. Watts 


This book claims to contain “‘ the only true 
definition of the principle of civilization, the 
only true definition of Socialism, and the only 
true religious faith that is beneficial to man- 
kind.” The author had difficulty in getting 
it published in Australia on account of its 
unorthodoxy, and so has had recourse to 
London. The book takes the form of a story 
of travel, and is illustrated. 


Johnson (Clifton), Highways anp Byways 
FROM THE St. LAWRENCE TO VIRGINIA, 
6/6 net. Macmillan 
The author sets out with a keen eye for 
the beautiful in Nature and the interesting 
in human beings, so that the description of 
his travels is an attractive story. He has 
visited many famous places, and has also 
seen much of the countrified byways. The 
notes at the end of each chapter on routes, 
motor roads, and hotels should be useful. 
The illustrations, from the author’s own 
photographs, are mainly of village life. 


Keltie (J. Scott) and Howarth (O. J. R.), 
History OF GEOGRAPHY, 1/ net. Watts 
The object of this book is to trace the 
evolution of geography as a department 
of science. The growth of geographical 
knowledge is described from its earliest 
beginnings down to the nineteenth century 
and after—from its dawn in the Eastern 
Mediterranean to the latest explorations of 
to-day. The illustrations include delightful 
reprints of old maps, and various reproduc- 
tions of old geographical instruments. 


My Cosmopolitan Year, by the Author of 

‘Mastering Flame,’ 10/6 net. 

Mills & Boon 

Although the anonymous author of ‘My 
Cosmopolitan Year’ has only managed to 
obtain comparatively fleeting glimpses of 
New York, Vienna, Paris, and Madrid, he 
has portrayed with peculiar insight the 
impressions each city made on his mind. 

In rapid succession he deals with their 
citizens, their architecture, their customs, 
and, indeed, their idiosyncrasies. Little 
seems to have escaped his penetrating 
glance, and being brightly written and admir- 
ably illustrated, the work should become a 
favourite with observant travellers. 


Stewart (Hugh), Provinciat Russa, Illus- 
trated by F. de Haenen, 7/6 net. 
Black 
A description of the geography, peoples, 
and industries of provincial Russia, with 
illustrations in colour and in black and white, 
and a sketch-map. 


Sociology. 


Clarke (Allen), THe Errects oF THE Fac- 
TORY SysTEM, with an Introduction by 
Greville MacDonald, 1/ net. Dent 

The chapter added to this third edition 
deals trenchantly with “‘ State ” visits made 
by Royalty to industrial centres, carefully 
prepared beforehand for their reception. 


Selborne (Earl of), THe STATE AND THE 
CiTIzEN, 1/ net. Warne 
This is primarily a defence of two-chamber 
government and a plea for the adoption of 
the referendum; the author, however, 
allows his case to degenerate into a party 
pamphlet. His book, purporting to deal 
with citizenship, contains no mention of 
Woman Suffrage. While the Earl of Sel- 
borne is ready enough to hold up some of 
our Colonies and the United States as 





shining examples of democracy which we 

are to copy, he is careful to omit all refer- 

ence to their most essentially democratic 
feature. 
Economics, 

Giffen (the late Sir Robert), Srariszics, 
written about the Years 1898-1900, 
edited, with an Introduction, by Henry 
Higgs, with the Assistance of George 
Udny Yule, 12/ net. Macmillan 

This is the massive fragment of a popular 

guide to statistics, written, we should say, 
with the intention of teaching the public 
how to use Blue-books. During the last 
few years a multitude of works on statistics 
have appeared, but almost without excep- 
tion they have dealt with mathematical 
considerations rather than the elucidation of 
existing material. The journalist, the poli- 
tician, and the publicist all make frequent 
use of official figures without knowing— 
indeed, almost without the opportunity of 
knowing—the manner of their compilation. 
Sir Robert Giffen’s book will to a large 
extent provide that opportunity. Although 
vast changes have taken place in statistical 
departments since the book was written, 
much of the detail and most, if not all, of 
the generalizations hold good. The Census 
of Production has negatived a large part of 
chap. viii., ‘Manufacturing Statistics’; and 
that on ‘ Finance,’ if written to-day, would 
be very different. The comparatively recent 
Board of Education and Board of Trade have 
been fruitful sources of fresh material. The 
Labour Department of the Board of Trade 
has published masses of figures on subjects 
that Sir Robert scarcely mentions, and 
recent social legislation and inquiries into 
social conditions have broadened yet more 
the scope of statistics. Yet, in spite of 
these changes, the book will be greatly 
appreciated by all who have anything to do 
with official figures. If it makes the reader 
reverence Blue-books less, it will also make 
him honour their compilers more. 


Literary Criticism. 


Cook (Elizabeth Christine), Lirerary INFLU- 
ENCES IN COLONIAL NEWSPAPERS, 1704~— 
1750, 6/6 net. Milford 

A brief survey of the literary contribu- 
tions to Colonial newspapers during the first 
half of the eighteenth century. It is one of 
the elaborate monographs due to Columbia 

University. 

Faguet (Emile), Initiation into LiIrERA- 
TURE, translated from the French by 
Sir Home Gordon, 3/6 net. 

Williams & Norgate 

The ‘Initiation Littéraire’* is not one of 

M. Faguet’s most important achievements. 

It is an extremely slight cyclopedia of all 

the literatures of the world. The translator 

has conscientiously given a verbatim render- 
ing throughout, idioms included. 


Stevenson Robert Louis, ExtrRA NUMBER OF 
‘THE Booxman,’ 5/ net. 
Hodder & Stoughton 
An extra number of The Bookman, de- 
voted entirely to Stevenson. It contains 
many prose and verse appreciations (some 
being reprints), written by such men as 
Canon Beeching, Mr. Gosse, and Sir James 
Barrie, and has numerous black-and-white 
illustrations, as well as some colour-plates 
and a photogravure portrait of Stevenson. 


Vogiié (Vicomte E.-M. de), THe Russian 
Novet, 7/6 net. Chapman & Hall 
This book does not pretend to be a com- 
plete history of Russian literature. The 
author traces the progress of the novel from 
its origin to its final emancipation, showing 
how it became a specific educative force in 
modern Russia. 





Education. 
Culverwell (E. P.), THe Montessori Pain. 
CIPLES AND PRACTICE, 3/6 net. Bell 


Prof. Culverwell’s closely packed volume 
is at the same time an analysis, an apprecia- 
tion, and a criticism of Dr. Montessori’s 
work. His central thesis is that, while the 
spirit of her undertaking is vital and _per- 
manent, the practical details—apparatus, 
sequence, methods, &¢c.—must always be 
liable to reconsideration and changes. Apart 
from—or, rather, side by side with—his 
main purpose, his book is full of facts that 
provoke thought, and is well worth the study 
of any person concerned in the education of 
young children. 


Hoole (Charles), A New Discovery OF THE 
Otp ArT OF TEACHING SCHOOLE, in 
Four Small Treatises, edited by E. T, 
Campagnac, 7/6 net. 

Liverpool, University Press ; 

London, Constable 

A reproduction of the edition of 1660 in 

the Bodleian Library, with full bibliographi- 
cal notes. 


Letters of a Schoolma’am, edited by Anna 
Bunston de Bary, with an Introduction 
by the Earl of Shaftesbury, 2 Dent 

The list of contents to the first chapter in 
this stimulating book reads: ‘‘ Wanted, for 
the Village Schools, Teachers who love the 

Village—How the well-bred and well-edu- 

cated may make good Peasants ‘ by adoption 

and by grace.’”’ There is a sphere for 
cultured women in the educating of the poor 
folk of town and country. Increasingly large 
numbers of people devote their time and 
energy to the often hopeless and nearly 
always discouraging work generally known 
as “slumming.” How much more scope is 
there for a teacher, particularly in a small 
country school, who in one year will have 
charge of, perhaps, a hundred children! 
The volume is chiefly an account of such 
work in country schools. It contains a 
number of informal but useful suggestions 
as to the curriculum in day and evening 
schools, and it is written with an abundant 
sense of humour which at once engages our 
sympathy. The difficulties which have to 
be encountered are not made light of; 
sometimes they are too great to be overcome 
by one individual, and demand co-operation. 


Mansbridge (Albert), Untversiry TuTorRIAL 
CLassEs, 2/6 net. Longmans 
The Secretary of the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association here describes the work 
and objects of that body. The most 
encouraging feature of its efforts to bring 
higher education to working- men _ and 
women is the extraordinary keenness of 
the response, a circumstance which alone 
amply justifies the work of the W.E.A. 
We hope that this book will be the means of 
interesting more and more people in the 
doings of this energetic organization. 


Pbilology. 


Blakeney (E. H.), THe Ix1ap or Homer, 
translated into English Prose: Vol. II. 
Booxs XITI.-XXIV., 3/6 Bell 

A version in poetic prose which savours 

of the seventeenth century cannot be called 
a novelty ; but it is at least infinitely pre- 
ferable to the exercise of that doglike 
fidelity which escapes English altogether. 
For the general reader, too, Mr. Blakeney’s 
notes should be full of attraction, for they 
summarize the results of the latest research, 
and show a wide knowledge of the poets 
who have consciously or unconsciously 
caught an echo of Homer’s clear thought 
and vividness. 
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Scbool=Books. 


Anecdotes from Pliny’s Letters, edited, by 
W. TD. Lowe, 1/6 
Oxford, Clarendon Press 
This book is intended for forms that have 
just reached a stage in advance of elementary 
Latin Readers. It contains an_ historical 
Introduction, Latin-English Vocabulary, Vo- 
eabulary of Proper Names, full notes, and 
English exercises on the text. Mr. Lowe’s 
work is sensible and careful. 


Dérouléde (Paul), Feurmtes DE Rovte, 1870, 
adapted and edited by R. H. Pardoe, 
Edition autorisée, ‘Oxford Junior 
French Series,” 1/6 

Oxford, Clarendon Press 
The adventures of two soidier brothers 
are here recorded, the climax of the story 
being the devotion of the elder to the 
younger, who has been severely wounded. 
The text is followed by questionnaires, 
exercises, and vocabulary. 


English History in Contemporary Poetry: 
No. II. LancasTeR AND YORK, by 


C. L. Kingsford; No. IV. Court 
AND PARLIAMENT, by Prof. F. J. C. 
Hearnshaw, 1/ net each. Bell 


These volumes are two of a series which 
record and illustrate English history by 
means of contemporary English verse. The 
second volume contains some spirited ballads 
and satires, but there was no output of 
good historical poetry in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The fourth volume deals with the 
period 1588-1688. 


Frazer (Madame J. G.), Vicror ET VICTORINE, 

/ Macmillan 

A simple story in easy French, for begin- 

ners. Everyday topics are presented in 

child’s language, and illustrated with attrac- 
tive pictures. 


Freeman (H.) and Jobling (E.), EXAMPLES IN 
Puysics, 1/ net. Cambridge, Heffer 
These examples are meant for elementary 
students. They cover roughly all the work 
in Physics (excluding sound) required for 
the London Matriculation. There is a 
terseness of statement in some of the ques- 
tions which may lead to misunderstanding. 


Harrap’s Modern Language Series :— 

A Crass Book oF GERMAN CONVERSA- 
TION AND FREE Composition, by Taylor 
Dyson, 1/ 

PotMes ET CHANTS DE FRANCE, recueillis 
par W. M. Daniels et René Travers, 1/6 

The German exercises, used as suggested 
by the compiler, should | ad to success in 
conversation, as they are carefully chosen 
to introduce the essentials in vocabulary 
and idiom. 

Teachers of French to young pupils will 
welcome the collection of simple poems, 
many of which are accompanied by tunes in 
the old notation. 


Malcolmson (A. M.), Laws oF HEALTH FoR 
ScnHoots, 1/6 Black 
The principles of hygiene are set forth in 
the simplest of language in this little book, 
which is evidently intended for quite 
young pupils. 


Rogers (J. D.), OurLInes oF MoprErRN His- 
TORY. 3/6 Oxford, Clarendon Press 
A brief history of the world from the dis- 
covery of the West Indies by Columbus in 
1492 down to the opening of the first Chinese 
“Parliament ”’ in 1913, with an introduc- 
tory chapter on the Nations of Europe 
before 1492. 





Salamis in Easy Attic Greek, with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Vocabulary by G. M. 
Edwards, 1/6 

Cambridge University Press 
A short account of the Battle of Salamis 
in very easy Greek forms an_ excellent 

Reader for those who have acquired the 

rudiments of the language. 


In addition to the text there are useful 
notes, a few illustrations, and a _ short 
vocabulary. 


Siepmann (Otto) and Vernols (L. F.), Pre- 
LIMINARY FRENCH LEssons, 1/ 
Maemillan 
This new edition, containing an _ illus- 
tration by Mr. H. M. Brock to each lesson, 
should attract young beginners in the 
French language. 


Stenhouse (E.), A First Book or NATURE 
Stupy, 1/6 Macmillan 
We can highly recommend these lessons 
as an introduction to Nature Study. They 
present skilfully a rich store of facts in small 
compass. A good feature is the large number 
of diagrams which have been produced with 
attention to accuracy of detail. 


Young (T. Pettigrew), L’H1srorrE DE FRANCE 
EN THEMES (1789-1912), 2/6 

Oxford University Press 

A series of extracts in English culled 
from standard works, to be used as material 
for French prose. the idea being to give at 
the same time a knowledge of the history of 
France in modern times. We are in favour 
of bringing recent history before young 
readers, who are apt to be stranded in the 
past, and neglect in their historical courses 
the things which have directly influenced 


the present. 
Fiction. 


Burnett (Frances Hodgson), T. TemsBarom, 
5 Hodder & Stoughton 
Tembarom—which is really an abbrevia- 
tion for the name of Temple Barholm—is 
a winning American waif who, in evil days 
in New York, has done many things for 
a living, and is loved by all men for his 
happy personality. He suddenly becomes 
heir to a fortune and estate in England, 
and after amusing struggles with this new 
life, he eventually loses it to an heir with a 
prior claim whom he has already found in 
a state of collapse in a New York street. 
The book is filled with sensational events, 
and the characters, with the exceptions of 
Tembarom himself and the girl he marries, 
strike us as somewhat conventional. But 
the story is well constructed and well told. 


Chambers (Robert W.), THE BusINEss oF 
Lire, 6/ Appleton 
Another novel in the author’s wholesome 
and invigorating style. This time Mr. 
Chambers tells of the love of a man of the 
world who has lived carelessly, even loosely, 
and all unmindful of the stifled nobility 
within him. When he meets a girl who is 
beautiful, intelligent, and capable of arousing 
in him the highest aims and ambitions, he 
falls in love, and realizes the futility of his 
long-wasted years. 
The illustrations by Mr. Dana Gibson 
add to the attractions of the story. 


Egerton (Max), UNDREAMED Ways, 6/ 
Hurst & Blackett 
The daughter of an eminent diplomatist 
loves her father’s secretary, who has been 
dismissed for betraying State secrets. In 
Egypt, where the action takes place, the 
diplomatist, with a large party, spends some 
weeks in a houseboat on the Nile. The 
two young people meet again in the Temple 





of Horus. Two nffnor love-intarésts accom- 
pany the main one, which ends)by establish- 
ing the former secretary’s innotence. 

There is no’ subtlety of plot, and the 
character-drawing is slight; but ‘the writer 
has some talent for pictorial deseription, 
and the story moves pleasantly to the end. 





Fetterless (Arthur), THE PomanpErs, 6/ 
Blackwood 
The Pomanders are a delightful family, 
but a description of them several chapters 
long is wearisome. They have a farm in the 
Highlands, and lose their money. The 
teller of the tale comes upon them by acci- 
dent, and in the end marries one of the 
daughters. It is not an original idea; and 
the narrative, though good, is not lively 
enough to counteract the disadvantage of 

a series of reminiscences. 
Fowler (Ellen Thorneycroft), Her Lapy- 
SHIP’s CONSCIENCE, 6/ 

Hodder & Stoughton 
Another of Mrs. Felkin’s bright and well- 
written stories. Her Ladyship, who is 
in her forties, has conscientious scruples 
about marrying a man some twelve years 
older than herself; so, in part unconsciously, 
she brings about his marriage with a beautiful 
girl whose lack of intellect makes the union 
intensely unsatisfactory. Too late she dis- 
covers that her own life, as well as that of 
the man she loves, is spoilt. In the last few 
pages a happy ending is contrived in a 
rather summary fashion. The story is told 
largely in dialogue, and Her Ladyship’s 
sister, the Duchess, whose shrewd common- 
sense guesses at hidden motives, acts as 
raisonneur. The servants of Her Lady- 
ship’s household are amusing at first, but 

become tedious before the story finishes. 
The novel is not so good as ‘ Isabel 
Carnaby,’ but it is better than some which 
the author has written. Her Ladyship is 

a consistent and credible character-study. 


ae (Mark), Epwarp RaceEDALE’s WILL, 
Mills & Boon 
he author treats us to a clever and 
critical study of certain types, chiefly of 
“country - house” life. The story unfolds 
itself at first somewhat slowly, and then, as 
the author says, a “shake of the kaleido- 
scope ’’ supplies new situations and thrilling 
changes. The moral of it all would seem to 
be that, with a sense of humour, any change 
of fortune and any new situation may be 
faced with equanimity and even profit. 


Home-Breakers (The), by A Looker-On, 6/ 
Hurst & Blackett 
The paper cover of this book describes it, 
rather enigmatically, as “an anti-militant 
suffragist novel”; the balance, however, is 
held so evenly that, but for the further 
information of the same authority, the 
writer’s own opinion might remain doubtful. 
The militant ladies are, indeed, depicted as 
quite unable to assign a valid reason for the 
faith that is in them; on the other hand, 
they tower above their male relatives—the 
official who passes his furlough in a state of 
surly indignation because he finds his sister 
engaged in other interests, and not prepared 
to devote her whole time to him ; and the 
husband who is aggrieved because his wife 
proposes to keep the pre-marital agreement 
on which she married him. If most men 
resembled these gentlemen, there would be 
considerable justification for ‘‘ militant tac- 
tics’ on the part of women generally. 


Irvine (Alexander), My Lapy or THE CHIx- 

NEY-CORNER, 3/6 net. Nash 

A pathetic story of Irish peasant life not 
lacking in a certain quaint charm. 
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Indiseretions of Dr. Carstairs, by A. de O., 
Heinemann 
These “indiscretions” are harmless epi- 
sodes in the professional life of a successful 
doctor. The stories show that the author 
has dramatic power, but their construction 
betrays inexperience in the technique of 
novel-writing. 


Lagerléf (Selma), Littecrona’s Home, trans- 
lated from the Swedish by Anna Bar- 
well, 3/6 net. Dent 

Selma Lagerléf, though she uses prose 
entirely as her medium, closely approaches 

Mr. W. H. Davies in subject and in mood. 

‘ Liliecrona’s Home’ is a somewhat slender 
story of Swedish village life, worked out 
with masses of closely observed detail. 

The characters are elementary, and move 

to a single tune throughout, but they are 

marvellously lifelike. There is a specially 
good study of a little girl who had to act as 

a buffer between a woman and her step- 

daughter. 


Leighton (Marie Connor), Back SILeNce, 6/ 
Ward & Lock 
Sensation follows sensation in this melo- 
dramatic medley, which, founded upon im- 
probability, maintains a steadily improbable 
course to the end. 
The characters in the story are some way 
off life, and the writing is crude. 


Lynch (Bohun), Caxke, 6/ John Murray 

There is a certain charm about Mr. 
Lynch’s style, in spite of its occasional 
lapses from good English, for it is fresh, 
and gives the twentieth-century atmosphere. 
Billy, a lovable character, together with 
others, each distinctive, moves leisurely 
through a story that rather drags at first. 
but greatly improves later. We believe 
that the author will produce good work 
when his selective power is exercised more 
rigorously. 


McCarthy (Justin Huntly), Foot or Apri, 
6/ Hurst & Blackett 
Though Mr. McCarthy’s theme—that of 
a comparatively insignificant man suddenly 
pitchforked into wealth by an _ eccentric 
will—is by no means new, he certainly treats 
it divertingly, and succeeds in making us 
like his kind-hearted little hero. The ending 
is in the nature of a surprise. 


Phillpotts (Eden), THe Joy or Yours, 6/ 
Chapman & Hall 

A wholly delightful heroine, who is 
engaged to a very conventional baronet in 
Devonshire, meets a young painter in the 
cast-room at the British Museum, and later 
in Devonshire and Italy. Under his guid- 
ance she is taught much about art, life, and 
love; her Devonshire lover, whose family 
she shocks tremendously by her modern ideas 
of self-assertion, turns finally to another 
girl, eminently suitable to him in mind and 
tastes. The chief drawback to the artistic 
writing of the story lies in the frequent 
digressions made by the painter; but he is 
full of the joy of youth, and, at the time 
of reading, his declamations appear real 
enough. 

Mr. Phillpotts has done a wise thing in 
leaving for once his series of tragedies of 
Dartmoor for the clearer, more exhilarating 
atmosphere which this frank, sensible, and 
charming couple both find and create for 
themselves in Italy. 


Raymond (Walter), A Wayrarine Sout, 2/6 
net. Dent 
One of the queerest ways in which the 
human mind shows its perversity, even in 
health, is what may be called its mania for 
simplification. Here is Mr. Raymond, for 
instance. He is a novelist well above the 
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average, and therefore an intelligent observer 
of human beings. He is not blind to the 
clash of individualities in the world ; yet in 
this little volume—where, by-the-by, the 
stoat’s bloodthirsty intention towards the 
rabbit is exhibited with the skill of a natural- 
ist—we receive, through the mouth of a 
supernatural person, as a piece of final 
wisdom, the information that “there is 
no I. Life is one, and there is nothing but 
Life.” Truly there is more of the ostrich 
than the owl about such pronouncements. 

We have started this review with a criti- 
cism of Mr. Raymond’s message, because the 
narrative interest of his story is very slight. 
The “ wayfarer ”’ is introduced as a man with 
a remarkable faculty for collecting such 
souvenirs of travel as are usually removed 
by the clothes-brush. ‘The earth that 
clung to him being of many hues proved 
that he must have traversed diverse coun- 
tries.” One fancies him a creature of 
allegory, until his record of faithless lover, 
successful and unsuccessful financier, and 
unsympathetic husband is laid before us. 

Free from the clogs of mundane ambition 
and sensuality, he tramps the country, 
getting close to the lives of insects and small 
beasts, and learning that kindness may 
exist in a drunkard. Finally he attains a 
visible but immaterial dwelling, where he 
receives instruction, and experiences a new 
and sublime conviction of personal love. 

There is abundance of smoothly pretty 
writing in the book, but it lacks logical force 
and mental inspiration. 


Read (Brian) and Fuller (Anna), THe THun- 
DERHEAD Lapy, 3/6 net. Putnam 
An advertisement in The Boston Herald 
for a ‘“‘ permanent position as husband” 
results in the exchange of a sheaf of mock- 
serious letters between ‘“‘ Mere Man” and 
‘““Mere Woman.” The latter is dubbed 
“The Thunderhead Lady ”’ in the course of a 
correspondence which deals frivolously with 
many topics, from Crusoe to Bergson, and, 
beginning in January, ends when Jack gets 
his Jill in May. 


Stevenson (R. L.), THE PAVILION ON THE 
Links, illustrated by Gordon Browne, 
3/6 net; THE SrrRE DE MALE£TROIT’sS 
Door, 1/ net. Chatto & Windus 

Two of Stevenson’s most vivid short 
stories are here reprinted in different styles. 
He thought well of them himself, and so do 
we. ‘The Pavilion on the Links’ is printed 
in excellent type, and looks almost like a 
popular gift-book. The Pavilion itself is 
well conceived by Mr. Browne, but we are 
rather disappointed with his human figures, 
particularly the grim and passionate North- 
mour. The girl of the piece, especially on 
the cover, lacks distinction. 

‘The Sire de Malétroit’s Door,’ with a 
gold-patterned cover, makes a charming 
booklet. Its theme of forced but romantic 
marriage shows that Stevenson had studied 
fifteenth-century France to some purpose. 


a (David) THe Leacue oF Sr. 
Lous, 5/ Hodder & Stoughton 
It is refreshing to read a story of the 
French Revolution which, full of movement 
and colour, never degenerates into melo- 
drama. The hero of ‘The League of St. 
Louis,’ a young Frenchman with English 
blood in his veins, makes a very’ gallant 
figure, and the heroine, whom he conveys 
from terror-stricken Paris to a moorland 
home in Cornwall, makes a charming exile ; 
but, like all the other characters who play 
their appointed parts in a stirring narrative. 
they are drawn with a vivacious touch that 
takes them out of the category of the con- 
ventional. Even the portrayal of the more 
villainous figures is not wanting in fine 





strokes. One defect of the book, as a piece 
of craftsmanship, is that it obviously calls 
for a sequel, but since Mr. Whitelaw indi- 
cates that the call is to be responded to, 
this is a fault which nobody who enjoys this 
deftly - told tale will be inclined to quarrel 
with. 


Wingate (Mrs. Alfred), THe Wortp Anp 
Mr. FREYNE, 6/ Melrose 
The first hundred pages of this book 
contain a long-winded account of the cir- 
cumstances attending a man’s resuscitation. 
The next hundred pages seek to endow his 
personality with characteristics which we 
can only describe as pseudo-Shavian ; and 
the last hundred pages show him as a man 
with less decent feeling than the so-called 
lower animals. The author apparently set 
out to depict a man without a soul, but as she 
nowhere approaches anything really de- 
finitive, the whole story lacks point. 


General. 


Charm (The) of Edinburgh, an ANTHOLOGY, 
compiled by Alfred H. Hyatt, 5/ net. 
Chatto & Windus 
We were able to commend this book on 
its first appearance two years ago. The 
new edition is identical with the old, so far 
as the letterpress is concerned ; but twelve 
coloured illustrations by Mr. Harry Morley 
have been added, which give the volume a 
fresh interest, and reveal again to the eye 
that “charm” which Edinburgh must 
always convey to the romantic and historical 
mind. The illustrations are daintily con- 
ceived and daintily reproduced. 


Essex Review, Ocroser, 1/6 net. 
Simpkin & Marshall 
Articles of interest in this issue include 
‘The King’s Book of Sports: Sunday 
James,’ with illustrations, by Mr. H. W. 
Lewer; and ‘ Romance of a Braintree MS. 
Fragment,’ by Dr. Andrew Clark. Mr. 
A. P. Humphry writes on the fine old house 
of Horham Hall, which has been in his 
possession since 1906. 


Harte (Bret), Tates In PROSE AND VERSE, 
2/6 net. Harrap 
Most of the short stories on which Bret 
Harte’s reputation rests nowadays are in- 
cluded in this attractive volume. A half- 
dozen of his best poems are added as a sort 
of appendix. 


Holmes (E. E.), IN Praise or LEGEND, 1/6 


net. Mowbray 
A number of articles reprinted, with 
slight alterations, from The Sign.  Suc- 


cessive chapters deal with various aspects 
of legendary belief. There is a final brief 
chapter on ‘The Arthurian Legends.’ The 
author relates legendary sacred stories, and 
remarks justly that ‘“‘ legends are the wild- 
flowers of theology,” and that “ the beauty 
of a legend, like the beauty of a flower, is @ 
sufficient reason for its own existence.’ 

There are six illustrations from water- 
colour drawings. 
McLaurin (J. P.), Exocurion: a Propvuct 

oF Evo.uTion, 2/6 net. 
Glasgow, Holmes 

A treatise professing to show that elocu- 
tion is a science, a philosophy, and a branch 
of natural history. 


Naylor (Stanley), GateTy AND GEORGE 

GrRossMITH, 5/ net. Stanley Paul 

A chronicle of George Grossmith’s “ ran- 

dom reflections on the serious business of 

enjoyment.” There are many illustrations 

in half-tone and line, and a frontispiece in 
colour by Miss Olive Snell. 
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Patmore (Coventry), PRINCIPLE IN ART, 
RELIGIO PoEtx, * Readers’ Library,” 
2/6 net. Duckworth 
The first cheap edition, in one volume, of 
two collections of essays which previously 
have been issued separately. Among the 
essays accompanying ‘Principle in Art’ 
are nine on various poets from Crabbe to 
Mrs. Meynell. and three on architecture. 
Those which follow the ‘ Religio Poetaw’ 
deal principally with Christian and poetic 
ideals. 
Scott (James), Ramway Romance, 
OTHER Essays, 5/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
The essays are grouped under four heads, 
the first of which gives the volume its 
title. The Railway essays are written with 
the desire that railwaymen may win better 
understanding and sympathy from a usually 
heedless public. They do not make light 
of the perils which beset the railroad, and 
will scarcely provide reassuring reading for 
the nervous traveller. 
Part II. consists of nature studies, Part 
III. of essays on music and religion, and 
Part IV. of essays in economics. — 


AND 


FLowInc Bowt, 

Stanley Paul 

A fourth edition of a discursive treatise 

on drinks of many kinds and periods, full of 
quotations, anecdotes, and reminiscences. 


Spencer (Edward), THE 


2/6 net. 


Stalker (James), How to Reap SHAKE- 
SPEARE, a Guide for the General Reader, 
5/ Hodder & Stoughton 

It is doubtful whether this guide to the 
understanding of Shakespeare will be read 
with great interest, if it is read at all, by 
those for whom it is intended. The informa- 
tion supplied is of a cursory nature, and in 
many cases too brief to be of any value. 
The writer presupposes an ignorance, not 
only of Shakespeare, but also of general 
history, even of England, as well; the 
volume, therefore, must be intended for the 
entirely uninformed. In this case it may 
be pointed out that its lack of vivacity and 
picturesqueness will not be tolerated by the 
child, while for the adult there are infinitely 
finer pieces of criticism which are as easy to 
understand. The tyro is advised—on the 
whole, wisely—to begin by reading some or 
all of the histories. The best section of the 
volume is the Appendix dealing with 
‘Shakespeare on Music.’ 

The notes as to helps and editions show 
that Prof. Stalker is hardly a specialist on 
the subject. He mentions some good things, 
but omits others. 


Wells (H. G.), THe Discovery OF THE 
Future, 1/ net. Fifield 
This is a reprint of an address delivered 
before the Royal Institution some ten years 
ago. We can see no special reason for its 
reissue, for it is below Mr. Wells’s standard 
of suggestive and stimulating writing. 


Wisdom (The) of the Foolish. Humphreys 

A little volume of epigrammatic sayings 
in which the epigram is sometimes hard to 
seek. For those who like such excerpts it 
will serve well enough. 


Wonders of Land and Sea, Parts I. and II., 
7d. net each. Cassell 
This new series promises to provide a 
worthy successor to its predecessors. The 
“wonders” portrayed cover a wide field, 
ranging from the conquest of the air to the 
owl butterfly. The illustrations are at- 
tractive. 





THE CASE OF BRISTOL UNIVERSITY. 


Dr. GEROTHWOHL’S communication in 
our last issue furnishes evidence which goes 
to show that the prime mover in the matter 
of Prof. Cowl’s dismissal—Prof. Lloyd 
Morgan—has been brought, implicitly and 
privately. if not yet publicly, to acknowledge 
that he erred in that matter. How it came 
about that the influence of a single professor, 


| operating through a clique. was sufficiently 


powerful to commit the University as a 
whole to this questionable action—and 
what were the steps taken between them— 
we propose to discuss in another number. 
Our present concern is with the question 





raised by Sir Ronald Ross in our columns | 


to-day: On what principles are Lord 
Haldane and Lord Morley shielding the 
University from the inquiry so persistently 
and, as we hold, justly demanded ? 

It will be remembered that it was Lord 
Haldane who, on October 17th, 1912, on 
the occasion of his instalment as Chancellor 
of Bristol University, conferred in person 
the much-discussed 63 honorary degrees. 
When the first criticism of these arose it 
was said in the University that he had 
himself been originally asked to nominate 
for the list, but had declined to do so, and 
left the matter entirely in the hands of the 
University authorities. Not actively re- 
sponsible, then, for the scheme or the details 
of that blunder, Lord Haldane may, never- 
theless, be assumed to have felt some 
vexation at having been so far and so 
publicly identified with it, and perhaps 
especially since so able a man is hardly likely 
to have missed the implication of incom- 
petence in the University authorities alluded 
to by Sir Ronald Ross. We may well con- 
cede that to keep on his own part a strict 
silence, and to avoid for the present attract- 
ing any further public attention to Bristol 
University, was the pleasantest course that 
remained open to him. He did not, perhaps, 
sufficiently consider that the incompetence 
of the Bristol University authorities, the 
existence among them of subterranean 
activities, the genera] vitiation of the atmo- 
sphere of the University, were not only of 
greater academic and public importance 
than his own distaste for hearing Bristol 
affairs canvassed, but also evils of a kind 
which ventilation and the eye of day alone 
can disperse. A few utterances of his may 
prove illuminating. 

On February 2nd Prof. Gerothwohl pub- 
lished in The Observer a first and very 
general exposure of the state of Bristol 
University, and on the same day sent a copy 
of it by hand to Lord Haldane, who on 
February 3rd wrote in reply the following 
letter :— 

House of Lords, S.W. 

DEAR PROF. GEROTHWOHL,—I have read the 
letter in The Observer. But I cannot but think 
that the University of Bristol ought now to be 
left alone. Enough damage has resulted from 
all this public discussion. I have little doubt 
that good will come of it, provided matters are 
now left alone. 

Believe me, yours sincerely, 
HALDANE. 

Lord Haldane’s admission that he has 
little doubt that good will come of it ” is 
here the point to note. There were, then, 
even in his view grounds for discussion. And 
supposing—as it has turned out—the ex- 
pected good did not arrive, was it not natural 
and proper that the discussion should go on ? 

Prof. Gerothwohl in reply to the above 
letter said that he would be happy to refrain 
from any more specific exposure, providing 
the Council of the University would show 
their readiness to study the question of 
internal reform ; and begged Lord Haldane, 
as Chancellor, to intervene by at least giving 





a private hint to Council as to their duty. 
He further informed Lord Haldane that, as 
regards the case of Prof. Cowl. if things came 
to light they would be most damaging. To 
this second letter. and to a third appeal 
sent him on March 12th, Lord Haldane 
vouchsafed no reply. 

Present'y ue was approached from another 
quarter. Early in February a_ medical 
graduate of Bristol University and highly 
respected general practitioner at Bristol 
wrote and requested his intervention, both 
in the matter of the award of degrees and 
with regard to the attempt by the Vice- 
Chancellor to intimidate a protest meeting 
of Convocation on this topic. This attempt 
to intimidate Convocation can hardly have 
been considered by Lord Haldane as an 
earnest of that good which he had no doubt 
would come if the University were left alone. 
The writer enclosed a copy of a letter which, 
he informed Lord Haldane, he was sending 
simultaneously for publication to The Ob- 
server A few days later the medical man 
in question informed Prof. Gerothwohl that, 
in view of Lord Haldane’s reply, marked 
** private,” he had felt he must reluctantly 
withdraw his proposed public letter to The 
Observer. What was the nature of that 
reply? Will Lord Haldane give permission 
for its publication ? and in what way did he 
use his exalted office to silence a graduate 
of the University when making a protest 
which he had every right to make ? 

Nor has Lord Haldane dealt otherwise 
with protests coming from academic persons 
outside Bristol. The distinguished Birming- 
ham professor referred to in our last issue 
approached him, and was in the same 
way mysteriously and effectively silenced. 
Several professors from other Universities 
than Bristol have in some cases written, 
and in others called personally upon him, to 
urge his intervention: a like result. 

He can hardly have been unaware of the 
strong views upon this subject held by Sir 
Wm. McCormick, with whom at this time 
he was in close touch in connexion with the 
Royal Commission of London University, 
and with whom, as Chairman of the Board 
of Education Advisory Committee, he would 
be bound to consult frequently with regard 
to University matters. This, too, was 
without effect. Nevertheless, we come next 
upon a change of attitude. 

On May 3lst Prof. Gerothwohl sent to 
Lord Haldane a copy of the Cowl Memorial 
with all the signatures attached, and on 
June 2nd Lord Haldane replied as follows 
through his private secretary, Mr. Liddell :— 


DEAR Str,—I am desired by the Lord Chancellor 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
31st ult., and to say in answer that after careful 
consideration he does not think that at this stage 
of Prof. Cowl’s case it would be right for the 
Chancellor of the University to intervene. He 
must therefore leave you to take such steps 
as you consider advisable in accordance with the 
Constitution of the University. 

I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
A. G. C, LIDDELL. 


What, we would ask, is the exact relevance 
of the words we have italicized: ‘‘ He does 
not think that at this stage of Prof. Cowl’s 
case it would be right for the Chancellor of 
the University to intervene ’’? The memorial, 
it appears, was presented at a peculiar 
moment, when action on the part of the 
Chancellor would have been either too late 
or too early. If too late, how is it that his 
Lordship paid no attention to the numerous 
applications for his attention which we have 
enumerated ? If too early—if in May he 
was still waiting for good to come—is not 
that good by now somewhat overdue ? 
Or does he argue that he would only have 
been justified in taking action had the 
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matter of the dismissal of Prof. Cowl taken 
= subsequent to his entering on his 
hancellorship ? 

And yet, if the need for investigating and, 
if necessary, rectifying a case of injustice 
did not interest one holding the highest 
position in the highest Court of Appeal in 
the kingdom, we should have expected 
that the knowledge possessed by him, that 
the University of which he is Chancellor 
was seething with discontent, would have 
caused him to set aside his private distastes 
and institute an inquiry, if only with a 
view to warding off from himself the asper- 
sion that he was neglecting the duties at- 
tached to his office. 

We fear the truth is that the time of Lord 
Haldane, like that of many others in high 
places, is so taken up with the specious 
trappings of official life that he finds himself 
unable to apply the necessary intelligence 
and determination to clearing out evils and 
abuses which, if not readily discernible, are 
found none the less insidiously sapping the 
vitality of institutions which still externally 
preserve their pomp. 

After returning, in our next issue, to the 
personal and internal management of Bristol 
University, we propose to deal with the 
questions in the House of Commons and the 
attitude of Mr. Pease towards the affair, 
as well as with the other elements in the 
way of “ high forces’ which go to form the 
block which is shielding the Bristol autho- 
rities. It is necessary to show how it comes 
about that Sir Isambard Owen and Mr. 
Lewis Fry could so genially declare that they 
would welcome an inquiry if an inquiry 
were ordered. The whole question is, we 
feel, one of the greatest public moment. 





October 27, 1913. 

I rrust that you will allow me to join in 

our dissent from the view expressed by 

Tertonensis, that the affair of the Bristol 
University should now be hushed up. That 
may naturally be the wish of many who 
have been concerned in that affair ; but there 
are others who are convinced that, in the 
interests both of justice and of the whole 
academical life of this country, the matter 
should now receive the fullest and most 
open inquiry. 

Like your correspondent, I am in no way 
connected with that University, and have 
only amicable feelings towards it. Some 
months ago, however, I was asked, as 
editor of Science Progress, to make a thorough 
examination of the papers connected with 
the affair referred to. I examined the 
papers, including those which recorded in 
Parliament and in the press the explana- 
tions given on behalf of the University ; 
and I have been forced to the opinion that, 
unless some important information has been 
withheld from me, the complaints are fully 
justified. It appears to me, prima facie, 
that two indictments can be laid against 
the University. These are :— 


1. That the dismissal of Prof. Cowl was 
at least irregular, if not improper and even 
illegal. He was given no opportunity to 
defend himself; and the charge of incom- 
petence upon which he was apparently dis- 
missed is not borne out in the opinion of 
those who know his work. Personally, I 
think that he is an exceptionally able man, 
and can only infer from the whole circum- 
stances of the case that his removal was 
probably due to some subterranean action 
of personal enmity, and was carried out in 
a most indefensible manner, suggesting in- 
competence in the authorities concerned. 


2. That this suggested incompetence was 
further borne out by the fact that the Council 





proceeded some time later to give them- 
selves honorary degrees with an inexcusable 
lavishness. 


I cannot imagine circumstances more 
likely to damage the reputation of any 
young university. Academic life is possible 
only on the assurance of justice and security 
of tenure in the holding of the appoin‘ ments ; 
but the cases of Prof. Cowl, and later of 
Prof. Gerothwohl, certainly suggest that 
these qualities are not shown at Bristol. 
To my mind, however, the allotment of so 
many honorary degrees by the Council to 
its own members was, if anything, a still 
more serious breach of propriety. Such 
degrees are looked upon as being amongst 
the highest honours which the country can 
bestow. Many of the Bristol degrees were 
well bestowed, but it is difficult to find any 
adequate grounds for the giving of otliers. 
Moreover, the action of one university in 
a country reflects upon all its universities. 
We may remember how American degrees 
were degraded in the past by the too lavish 
action of some American institutions. The 
doings of the Council of Bristol University 
in this respect do not redound, in my opinion, 
to the honour of this country, and fully 
justify the complaint made by another of 
your correspondents who signs himself 
Graduate. 

The matter has now been before the public 
for a long time; a strong petition has been 
sent, signed by a large number of men of 
eminence ; and we cannot understand upon 
what principles Lord Haldane and Lord 
Morley refuse to take action. 

I hope that at the next meeting of the 
University Court some of the members will 
have the courage to demand the proposed 
inquiry. If this is not done, the reputation 
of the University will sink to a still lower 
level; and I would then suggest that a 
strong committee be formed to examine the 
details and lay a complaint, on behalf of 
academic life in this country, before Govern- 
ment. Ronacp Ross. 





I po not know in what circle in Bristol 
Mertonensis moves, but his views do not 
represent the opinions of Bristolians. 

His anxiety for the feelings of the late 
Chairman of Council, and his concern for 
the columns of The Athenwum, are pathetic. 
Has he ever heard the opinions of Bris- 
tolians re the “‘ honorary degrees ” ? 

Possibly he is one of those who regard 
Bristol University as simply a “ High 
Grade” School, or an annex of the Board 
Schools. Several members of the older Uni- 
versities regard the civic Universities in this 
light. 

The inquiry which is not far off will serve 
to correct this—and some other mistakes. . 

BRISTOLIAN. 





October 28, 1913. 


MERTONENSIS tells us that the authorities 
of the University of Bristol “ have repeatedly 
expressed their willingness that there shall 
be an inquiry.” Is it not now possible for 
them to show this willingness by drawing 
up a requisition to the Chancellor? A 
request of this kind, signed by Sir Isambard 
Owen and Dr. Lloyd Morgan, would prob- 
ably move Lord Haldane to do something. 

BALLIOLENSIS. 





I HAVE examined with meticulous care 
the charter, statutes, and ordinances of 
Bristol University, and I can find in them 
nothing to give authority or privilege to 
Prof. C. Lloyd Morgan to criticize the work 
of his colleagues, nor to justify any Com- 


mittee of the University in accepting or in 





acting upon any report from him. I find, 
however, the following statute, sec. 19, par. 6: 


“The Boards of Faculties shall be responsible 
to the Senate for the teaching of the subjects 
assigned to their respective Faculties, and shall 
report to the Senate thereon from time to time.” 

Why was this procedure not observed 
when the three professors were attacked by 
a Committee of Council ? Is this statute in 
abeyance ? 

Finally, upon whose report was Prof. 
Lloyd Morgan’s department passed as satis- 
factory ? Ss. D. M. 








A BORDER MEMORIAL OF ANDREW 
LANG. 
Fairnilee, Galashiels, 
Many of the friends of Andrew Lang have 
desired to see some simple memorial of him 
in the countryside which was his birth- 
place, and which he always held in the 
most affectionate memory. He had no 
love for memorials, but we believe that he 
would not have been averse to such a tribute 
from his own people. At a meeting held 
in Selkirk, which included a number of his 
old schoolfellows and lifelong friends, it was 
resolved to erect a tablet with a medallion 
in the Selkirk Free Library (which he opened 
in 1889), and to give his friends outside 
the Borders the opportunity of subscribing 
if they desired. It is the intention of the 
Committee to devote any surplus to some 
object in connexion with the study of Border 
history and literature. Subscriptions will 
be limited to two guineas, and should be 
sent to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. Strathearn 
Steedman, solicitor, Selkirk. 
ALEX. F. ROBERTs, 
Chairman of Committee. 








OTTERY ST. MARY. 
West Hill, Harrow-on-the-Hill, October 18, 1913. 

May I call the attention of your readers 
to the fact that the volume which is now 
advertised as about to be published is not 
my book, ‘Ottery St. Mary: its Manor 
and Church,’ which was mentioned in several 
publications last spring, but an entirely 
different volume with a similar title ? 

It will be some time before my book can 
be issued, as the material contained in over 
300 unpublished documents must be care- 
fully considered, especially as some of these 
throw fresh light on vexed questions of 
manor customs and land tenures. This 
cannot be satisfactorily accomplished in a 
moment, so I am compelled to postpone its 
publication a little longer. 


Frances Rose-Trovpr. 








BOOK SALE. 


_ Messrs. HopGson included the following books 
in their sale of October 22nd-24th: White’s 
Natural History of Selborne, First Edition, 18]. ; 
Goldsmith’s Traveller, First Edition, 11l.; The 
Huth Library, 29 vols., 16/. 5s.; Surtees’s 
Durham, 4 vols., 101.; Surtees Society’s Pub- 
lications, 121° vols., 191. 108.; Archeologia 
Afliana, 34 vols., 151. 10s.; Notes and Queries, 
130 vols., 141. 5s.; Ackermann’s Repository of 
Arts, 40 vols., 281.; Sixty-four small Views of 
Paris, by Janninet, coloured, 25/1. 10s.; Carey’s 
Life in Paris, coloured plates, 111. ; Chippendale’s 
Cabinet Maker’s Director, 1755, 151. 15s.; and 
Charlotte Bronté’s Jane Eyre, First Edition, 
: a 221. 10s. The three days’ sale realized 
‘ a 
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Literary Gossip. 


Srmr James Murray is seeking for the 

‘New English Dictionary ’ to fill up some 
gaps in the history of ‘the word *“ tran- 
sept.’ He would be glad to get examples 
of it before Leland (1540), or between 
Leland and Anthony Wood (1692), or a 
Latin form of any age in actual use— 
that is, not in modern dictionaries which 
may have simply invented or inferred it. 

Mr. YONE Nocucat, the well-known 
Japanese poet and one of the professors 
of Keiogijuku University, is leaving for 
England at once, where ‘he hopes to give 
lectures on Japanese poetry and read his 
own poetical works. 

We publish the subjoined information, 
as it may be to the benefit of our 
readers. In view of the correspondence 
in The Times about the connexion which 
is so often inadvisably made between 
the editorial and advertisement columns, 
it is matter for regret not only that 
the request for insertion of the following 
was sent to the advertisement manager 
of this paper, but also that the same 
gentleman was rung up on the telephone 
to give information as to whether it would 
appear or not :— 

“To the Book Buyer, a genuine sale of 
recent and popular books at bargain prices 
is always a matter of interest, and we have 
no doubt, therefore, that our readers will 
be glad to have their attention called to the 
Great Annual Clearance Sale of “Surplus 
Library Books now being held at The Tumes 
Book Club, 376, Oxford Street, W. 

“Over 200,000 books in all classes of 
literature are offered at very considerable 
reductions from the published prices; and 
the Book-lover who can spare the time to 
go and inspect the volumes for himself 
is certain to be able to pick up a number of 
bargains. For those who cannot do this, a 
copiously annotated catalogue of 160 pages 
is provided, and in response to a post card 
addressed to The Times Book Club, a copy 
will be sent to any reader.” 

THE first portion of the library of the 
late Prof. Edward Dowden will be sold 
by Messrs. Hodgson on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday of next week. 
This sale comprises the modern books 
from the library, and consists mainly of the 
Writings of Victorian poets, essayists, and 
novelists, and an extensive collection of 
modern editions of English authors from 
Chaucer to Wordsworth. The third day’s 
sale includes a number of books by or 
relating to Goethe, and also the letters 
of Dr. W. Weissenborn respecting Goethe’s 
death, which Prof. Dowden printed in an 
essay published in ‘ New Studies in Lite- 
rature,’ 1895. The second portion of the 
same library, comprising the older books, 
will be sold during December. 


Tue first- Lord Lytton occupied such 
a distinguished position in the world of 
his day that any book dealing with him 
can hardly fail to prove of very con- 
siderable interest. A welcome is therefore 
assured for the memoir by his grandson 
which Messrs. Macmillan announce for 
publication on Friday next. It will bear 
as title ‘ The Life of Edward Bulwer, First 





Lord Lytton,’ and will consist of two 
volumes, suitably illustrated. 


Messrs. Macmillan will also publish on 
the same day a new novel by Mrs. Edith 
Wharton, entitled ‘The Custom of the 
Country.’ It is concerned with the pro- 
blem of American marriages as they 
obtain under the divorce laws of the 
country. 

The Cambridge Review for this week 
gives some interesting details as to those 
in residence at the University this term. 
The total is 4,436, which is slightly less 
than that of the two previous years. 
Trinity, of course, heads the colleges in 
numbers with 529 undergraduates; Pem- 
broke (266) comes next, and is followed 
by Caius (253) and St. John’s (231). 

Mr. HEINEMANN made a success with 
Mr. A. Radclyffe Dugmore’s ‘ Camera 
Adventures in the African Wilds.’ He 
now announces a new volume entitled 
‘The Romance of the Newfoundland 
Caribou,’ illustrated by Mr. Dugmore’s 
remarkable photographs. 


Sir Supney LEkz’s inaugural lecture at 
East London College— The Place of 
English Literature in the Modern Uni- 
versity "—will be published by Messrs. 
Smith & Elder next Tuesday. 

A further series of studies in the making 
of Australia by Dr. W. H. Fitchett will 
be published by the same firm on Novem- 
ber 13th, under the title ‘The New World 
of the South : the Romance of Australian 
History.’ The volume has as a frontis- 
piece a portrait of Charles Sturt, the 
Australian explorer. 


‘THE COLLECTED PAPERS OF HENRY 
SwEET, edited by Prof. H. C. Wyld, will 
be published shortly by the Oxford 
University Press. The volume contains 
papers written by Prof. Sweet extending 
over a period of thirty and more years: 
all are philological except a long essay on 
Shelley's nature-poetry read to the Shelley 
Society, but never published. A large 
part of the book is devoted to phonetics, 
in the study of which Sweet was a pioneer. 


A NUMBER of pupils and friends of the 
late A. T. Barton have combined to com- 
memorate his work as a classical scholar 
by the publication of his Latin rendering 
of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. The book will 
appear shortly in a limited issue in the 
14-point Riccardi type. 

Every good parent in London has to 
know the “Zoo.” Messrs. Black are 
providing a guide for his assistance in 
* Highways and Byways of the Zoological 
Gardens,’ by Mrs. Innes Pocock, who is 
the wife of the Superintendent. The book 
includes a series of photographs taken 
under her supervision. 


THE WALTER Scott PUBLISHING Co. 
include in their autumn list ‘ 1,000 Miles 
in a Machilla,’ a narrative of sport and 
travel in Nyasaland and Rhodesia, by 
Mrs. Arthur Colville. 

Messrs. WymMANn & Sons notify us that 
they published on October 28th Board 
of Education Rules 109: Certificates for 
Teachers, post free, 14d. 





NEXT WEEK’S BOOKS. 


Nov. Theology. 

3 The World’s Redemption, by Rev. OC. E.. 
Rolt, 7/6 ne’. Lengmans 
Poetry. 

3 Castelvetro’s Theory of Poetry, by H. B. 
Charlton. Manchester University Press- 
The Rubdaiyat of Omar Khayy4m, translated 
frown the Lucknow Edition by E. H. Johnson, 
Pasha, 762 Quatrains, 3/6 net. Kegan Paul 
6 Auguries, by L. Binyon, 3/6 net. Heinemann 

6 Knave of hearts, by Arthur Symons, 5/ net- 


Heinemann 
6 The Sea’s Anthology, compiled by J. E. 
Patterson, 5/ net. Heinemann 


Philosophy. 
4 Philosophy of the Practical : 
Ethic, by Benedetto Croce, 12/ net. 


Economic and 
Macmillan. 


History and Biography. 

3 Policy and Paint; or, Some Incidents in the 
Lives of Dudley Carleton and Peter Paul Rubens, 
9/ net. Longmans 

4 The Beautiful Lady Craven, edited by A. M- 
Broadley and Lewis Melville, 2 vols., illus., 25/ net- 

Lane 

4 The Life of Florence Nightingale, by Sir 
Edward Cook, 2 vols., illus., 30/ net. Macmillan. 

4 The Life of Cesare Borgia, by Rafael Sabatini, 
5 Stanley Paul 

6 Pius II., the Humanist Pope, by Cecilia M- 
Ady, illus., 10/6 net. Methuen 

6 St. Bernardino of Siena, by A. G. Ferrers 
Howell, illus., 10/6 net. Methuen 

6 Sarawak and its People, by tle Ranée of 
Sarawak, illus., 12/6 net. Methuen 

6 Behind the Veil at the Russian Court, by 
Count Paul Vassili, 16/ net. Cassell 

Geography and Travel. 
4 Oriental Cairo, by Douglas Sladen, 7/6 net. 
Hurst & Blackett 

4 The Voice of Africa, by Leo Frobenius, 
28/ net. Hutchinson 

6 Scott’s Last Expedition, 2 vols., illus., 42/ net. 

Smith & Elder 
Sports and Pastimes. 

4 Barr mete the Elephant in Africa, by Capt. 

*, H. Stigand, illus., 10/6 net. Macmillan 
§ ‘The Autocar’ Road-Book: Vol. IV. North 
of ‘England and South of Scotland, illus., 7/6 net. 


Methuen 
Sociology. 
5) i Future of the W: ne Movement, by 
Mes. M. Swanwick, 2/6 net Bell 
5 The Government of Man, a History of Ethics 
ous Politics, by G. S. Brett, 3/6 net. Belk 
Education. 


3 Introduction to the Science of Education, by 
Prof. B. K. Sarkar, translated by Major B. D. 
Basu, 3/6 net. ngmans- 

Fiction. 

4 The Lovers of Mademoiselle, by Clive 
Holland, 6/ Hurst & Blackett 

4 The Prince’s Predicam2nt, by R. A. Dillon, 6/ 

Greening 

4 The Hat Shop, by Mrs. S. C. Peel, 6/ Lane 

4 Behind the Beyond, by Stephen Leacock, 
illus., 3/6 net. Lane 

General. 

4 Political and seme sanem, 1908-13, by 
the Earl of Cromer, 10/6 net Macmillan 

pia 

3 Milton’s Astronomy, by Dr. 
illus., 7/6 net. Longmans 

3 A Manual of Surgical Treatment, by Sir 
W. W. Cheyne and F. F. Burghard, New Edition, 
Vol. V., 21/ net. Longmans 

3 The Evidence for Communication with the 
Dead, by Anna Hude, 10/6 net. Fisher Unwin 

4 A Treatise on Chemistry: Vol. II. The 
Metals, Fifth Edition, comple tely revised by Sir 
H. E. Roscoe and others, 30/ net. Macmillan 

4 Introduction to Biology, by Prof. Maurice A. 
and Anna N. Bigelow, 6/ Macmillan 

6 A Naturalist in Western China, by Ernest 
H. Wilson, 2 vols., illus., 30/ net. Methuen 

Fine Arts. | 

3 Pictures of Lone from Photographs by 

— Nicholls, 1/6, 2/, and 2/6 net. Longmans 
ae about Collecting, by Sir James Yoxall, 
S/n Stanley Paul 

6 Old Italian Lace, by Signora E. Ricci, illus., 
126/ net Heinemann 

6 Rubdiyat of Omar Khayy4ém, translated by 
FitzGerald, with 76 Illustrations by E. J. Sullivan, 
15/ net. Methuen 

6 Arthur Rackham’s Picture Book, 15/ net. 

Heinemann 


T. N. Orchard, 
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SCIENCE 
anime 
The Realm of Nature. By Hugh Robert 
Mill. (John Murray.) 


Since the day when this work was origin- 
ally published as one of a series of ‘ Uni- 
versity Extension Manuals,’ now more 
than twenty years ago, many of the 
branches of science to which it refers have 
made such remarkable advance that the 
preparation of a new edition has necessi- 
tated revision of a very searching cha- 
racter. Dr. Mill is to be congratulated on 
having now brought his information, so 
far as space permitted, well up to date. 
The most striking features of the work are 
its comprehensiveness and conciseness. 

Physiography, or the scientific study of 
the realm of nature, needs for its ade- 
quate treatment some acquaintance with 
such diverse subjects as astronomy and 
geology, chemistry and physics, biology 
and geography. With so wide a range of 
subjects before him, the writer has been 
compelled to rest content with rather 
slender treatment of some of his topics, 
yet without sacrifice of accuracy. As 
Director of the British Rainfall Organiza- 
tion, initiated by Symons, Dr. Mill is well 
fitted to write with authority on meteoro- 
logical subjects, and we therefore welcome 
a new chapter devoted to weather and 
storms. There are various sections worthy 
of a former librarian of the Geographical 
Society, such as one on ‘ Antarctica.’ 
Among other additions, we note that the 
writer makes brief reference to the borings 
in the coral-island of Funafuti, and dis- 
cusses their bearing on the rival views of 
coral growth ; he explains the hypothesis 
of Arrhenius on the gaseous character of 
the interior of the earth, and has some- 
thing to say about radio-activity and 
electrons ; nor does he omit to put in a 
word or two about argon and terrestrial 
helium. There are, without doubt, many 
other subjects which might have been 
advantageously noticed, such as_ the 
planetesimal hypothesis of the earth’s 
formation; but, on the whole, it is re- 
markable how much has been packed into 
these 400 pages. It would, indeed, be 
difficult to point to any other English 
work on physiography giving so much 
trustworthy matter in equally condensed 
form, yet so readable. 

It is a book that may be commended 
as offering in compact form a general 
introduction to the study of the physical 
sciences, summing up the most important 
of their results, and tracing their mutual 
relations. It is this broad aspect of 
nature study that distinguishes physio- 
graphy from other departments of natural 
knowledge, and gives it unique value as 
an aid in mental training. 

With regard to illustrations—an im- 
portant feature in such a work—it may 
be remarked that the neat little coloured 
maps of the early edition have been 
retained, whilst many of the diagrams in 
the text have been redrawn. An illus- 
tration of the Snowdon rain-gauge appears 
in a new section on the measurement of 
rainfall. 





The Nature and Origin of Fiords. By 
J. W. Gregory. (John Murray.) 


WHILST it is generally agreed that fiords 
occupy valleys that have been drowned, 
to a greater or less extent, by the sea, 
there is much diversity of opinion with 
regard to the primary origin of these 
valleys. Have they been chiselled out 
by the action of such destructive agents 
as running water and creeping ice, or do 
they represent cracks that have been 
opened in the earth’s crust by the play of 
underground activities ¢? Prof. Gregory is 
an able advocate of the latter view. For 
many vears he has made a special study 
of fiords, never losing an opportunity of 
examining them in the course of his 
travels, whether in Europe, America, Spits- 
bergen, or New Zealand. Now he offers 
a powerful and well-sustained argument 
in favour of the view that all fiord-valleys 
are of tectonic origin. 

Ithas often been contended that glacia- 
tion must be held responsible for fashioning 
the fiords. A typical fiord is an arm of 
the sea occupying a long narrow valley, 
enclosed by walls that are high, steep, 
and nearly parallel. Looking at such a 
fiord-trough, one is tempted to think that 
it has been due to glacial action—a con- 
clusion that seems to be strengthened by 
the fact that valleys of this type are almost 
confined to regions that have once been 
glaciated. Yet there are not wanting 
facts clearly opposed to this conclusion. 
The trend of the fiord is generally not in 
the direction that the ice must have fol- 
lowed in its movement during the glacial 
period; indeed, the fiords not infre- 
quently run directly athwart the old ice- 
flow. Moreover, the valleys are in many 
cases distinctly pre-glacial. No doubt 
they were occupied by ice during the 
glacial age, but the valleys were there 
before the ice came; the ice merely 
modified their form, it did not scoop them 
out, nor, indeed, was it competent, in 
the author’s opinion, to do such work. 
But whilst he refuses to believe that 
ice is the potent agent that many 
assume it to be, his views on this subject 
are marked by much moderation; and 
he even admits that “ice has greater 
powers of irregular vertical excavation than 
water.”” The complex arrangement of a 
system of fiords with their intersecting 
straight lines and sharp angles seems 
difficult of explanation as the result of 
denudation, whilst it fits in well with 
the hypothesis that the fiords occupy 
rents in the solid rock. But this view 
obviously does not preclude the inference 
that the gaps, since their original 
formation, have been widened and 
otherwise modified by such agents as 
rain and ice. Primarily, however, a 
fiord-district may, in most cases, be 
regarded, according to the author, as a 
dissected plateau or uplifted area that has 
been cracked by a network of fissures due 
to forces acting from below. 

Prof. Gregory’s volume on fiords is 
worthy of a place by the side of his well- 
known work on the Great Rift Valley 
of East Africa. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review.] 


Bruce (Olliver), LecruRES ON TUBERCULOSIS 
To NurRsEs, 2/6 net. Lewis 
A volume based on a course of lectures 
delivered to the Queen Victoria Jubilee 
nurses. These lectures were well worth 
publication in their present form, for they 
contain information of great practical value, 
and should prove a welcome addition to the 
literature on a vital subject. 


Maycock (W. Perren), Exectric Crrcuir 
THEORY AND CALCULATIONS, a Practical 
Book for Engineers, Students, Con- 
tractors, and Wiremen, 3/6 net. 

Whittaker 
It is not often that a frankly practical 
book is satisfactory from the theoretical 
point of view. The present work achieves 
this rare combination of qualities. Con- 
taining all the necessary theory for electric 
circuit calculations of the simpler type, and 
an Appendix on Arithmetic, it should prove 
of the utmost value to those engaged in 
electric wiring. It should also prove inter- 
esting to the ordinary student of electricity, 
as giving him an insight into some of the 
practical problems he will meet in engineer- 
ing. 

Moreux (Abbé Th.), A Day IN THE Moony, 

3/6 net. Hutchinson 
As the Director of the Observatory at 

Bourges the Abbé Moreux has made ex- 
haustive observations of the moon, and the 
information given in this volume bears, 
therefore, the stamp of authority. The 
attractive method in which it is conveyed 
should make the book popular, while the 
numerous illustrations, some from photo- 
graphs and others from drawings by the 
author, are well calculated to arrest 
attention. 


Prescott (J.), MECHANICS OF PARTICLES AND 
Rieiw Bopies, 12/6 net. Longmans 
This book is meant to cover the syllabus 
in Mechanics (excluding hydromechanics) 
of the Pass Degree of British Universities. 
It does so, however, more in the letter than 
in the spirit. 

There is a great deal of information, but 
it is presented in general in too brief and 
uninteresting a style. The chapter on 
‘The Laws of Force’ is an example of the 
author’s utilitarian methods. We should 
have thought that by the time a student 
had reached this stage some discussion 
after the manner of Mach might have been 
appropriate, although not directly of use 
for examination purposes. 

The book, however, redeems itself to some 
extent by the wealth of examples, both 
worked out and set. The student who 
reads through the text and works the 
examples should, at the end, acquire con- 
siderable facility in the solution of problems 
of mechanics. 


Quest Series (The): Psycuican RESEARCH 
AND SuRVIVAL, by James H. Hyslop, 
2/6 net. Bell 
“The Quest Series,” of which this is 
the first volume, is due to the Quest 
Society, which was originated by a secession 
from the ranks of the Theosophical Society, 
and Mr. G. R. S. Mead, the President 
of the Society, is the editor of the series. 
The author of this book is the Secretary 
of the American Society for Psychical 
Research, and he follows lines which virtually 
coincide with those of Sir William Barrett's 
little book; that is to say, he supplies a 
moderate and well-informed statement of @ 
particularly complicated set of phenomena. 
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Science Progress in the Twentieth Century, 
OctToBER, 5/ net. John Murray 
The present amber fully maintains the 
high reputation of the journal. Among 
the many valuable articles are the two 
Chadwick Public Lectures delivered this 
year by Dr. Mott, Pathologist to the London 
County Asylums. His subject was ‘The 
Mental Development of the Child,’ and 
was approached from the point of view of 
the actual structure of the brain. There 
are interesting plates showing the archi- 
tecture of the brain in normal and abnormal 
cases. 

Other articles which should prove of 
general interest are ‘ Scientific Spelling,’ by 
Sir Harry Johnston and Sir Ronald Ross ; 
‘The Study of Heredity,’ by Dr. Charles 
Walker ; ‘Some Aspects of Geologic Time,’ 
by Mr. Shelton ; and ‘ The Sanitary Awaken- 
ing of India,’ by Sir Charles Lukis, the 
Director-General of the Indian Medical 
Service. 


Stanley (H.), PrRacticat SCIENCE FOR ENGI- 
NEERING STUDENTS, 3/ Methuen 
This textbook is designed particularly for 
evening students who have passed the ele- 
mentary stages, and for those who wish to 
specialize in engineering, but have not gone 
through a practical course of laboratory work. 








SOCIETIES. 


RoyaL NumisMatic.—Oct. 16.—Mr. H. B. Earle 
Fox, V.P., in the chair.— Messrs. H. W. Cod- 
rington and W. Gilbert were —C* for election. 

Exhibitions: by Mr. F. A. Walters, a bronze 
medallion of Commodus w ith rev. Britannia 
seated (BRITTANIA P.M. TR. P. XII. IMP. VIII. COS. III. 
P.P.): by Mr. P. H. Webb, a series of third brass 
of Marius and Quintillus from a find made in 1912 
near Treves, and denarii from a find near Luxem- 
burg; by Sir Arthur J. Evans, five autonomous 
denarii (including one of the fifteenth legion) of 
the interregnum, two solidi, and eight denarii 
of Galba; and by Mr. H. B. Earle Fox, a series of 
copper coins of Corinth, including pieces com- 
memorating Nero’s visit, autonomous issues of the 
duumvir L. Caninius Agrippa, and coins of Galba. 

Mr. H. Mattingly read a paper on ‘ The Coinages 
of the Civil Wars,’ A.p. 68-69. After briefly re- 
capitulating the history of the period, the reader 
attempted to assign a place and date to the 
various series of coins falling within the scope of 
the paper, and to elucidate the circumstances in 
which they were struck. The so-called ‘‘ auto- 
nomous ”’ coins, which bear republican or military 
types, without the name or head of any emperor, 
were first passed in review; it was suggested 
that they should be assigned to three districts— 
Spain, Gaul, and the Germanies—and that the 
first two groups should be dated to early in 68, 
and the third to late in the same year. Reasons 
were given for not assigning any of these coins 
to the mint of Rome. A short account was 
then given of the coinage of L. Clodius Macer in 
Africa, and attention was called to the salient 
points of interest. The coinage of Galba came 
next in order. Mr. Mattingly suggested a 
division into some five or six groups, to be 
attributed to the mint of Rome and also to 
mints in Spain, Gaul, and possibly Africa. The 
points of contact between the coins of this 
Emperor and the ‘‘ autonomous” class were 
noted, and an explanation of the connexion was 
suggested. The various issues of Vitellius were 
next discussed, and different groups of coins were 
assigned to Lower Germany, Gaul, and Rome, 
and in the case of Galba a theory was proposed 
which might explain the great similarity between 
the Imper ial coins and certain groups of ‘ auto- 
nomous.” Finally, a very brief survey was taken 
of the early issues of Vespasian; a number of 
coins showing marked differences of style and 
fabric were illustrated, and possible mints were 
Suggested for some of them. 

In the discussion that followed, Sir Arthur 
Evans commented on some very interesting coins 
of the period which he had exhibited earlier in 
the evening. He suggested the importance of the 
evidence of finds to check or confirm the proposed 
classification. Mr. Earle Fox called attention 
to the series of Corinthian coins bearing the name 
of a duumvir, and certainly to be attributed to 





the year 68, bearing, instead of an emperor's 
name, the inscription ROMAE ET IMPERIO and 
SENATO P Q R, and pointed out that they 
supplied some evidence of a sort of ‘ inter- 
regnum,”’ if one may so term it, between the death 
of Nero and the general recognition of Galba as 
emperor. 





British NuMISMATIC.—Oct. 22.—Mr. Carlyon- 
Britton, President, in the chair.—The President 
announced that, in commemoration of the ap- 
proaching tenth anniversary of the Society, Mr. 
John Sanford Saltus, a Vice-President, had 
presented the sum of 5101. to its funds, which with 
previous gifts of a like nature meant that the 
Society was now indebted to the generosity of 
Mr. Saltus for a total of 900. of its capital. A 
most grateful vote of thanks was accorded to the 
donor.—Mr. W. J. Hocking of the Royal Mint 
was elected a Member. 

Mr. H. A. Parsons read a paper on the coins 
of Athelred I. of Northumbria, in which, after 
referring to the previous attempts to allocate 
money to this king, he brought under review 
a number of coins with early characteristics 
which, coupled with the identity in some cases of 
the reverse dies with those of the stycas of the 
succeeding sovereigns Eardwulf and Alfwald II., 
left little doubt of their attribution to Athelred I., 
A.D. 790-96. He exhibited several of the coins 
in question, and plaster casts of others for com- 
parison. 

In some remarks on the mint and coins of 
Aberystwyth in the reign of Charles I., Lieut.-Col. 
H. M. Morgan referred to the discov ery of frag- 
ments of crucibles below the soil of one of the 
remaining rooms of the Castle ruins, which 
seemed to locate the actual site of the mint ; 
he also quoted Bushel’s petition to the King and 
other contemporary documents which led to the 
establishment of the mint. 

Lieut.-Col. H. W. Morrieson followed, and 
explained that by careful comparison of the 
details of the Aberystwyth money with those of 
the contemporary issues from the Tower Mint it 
was possible to date each coin of the former 
series. 

Amongst numerous exhibitions were series of 
the money issued from the Aberystwyth mint, by 
Lieut.-Col. Morrieson and Mr. S. M. Spink; also 
specimens in illustration of his paper by Lieut.- 
Col. Morgan; a quarter-stater of the early 
British period, Evans, M. 3, found in Sussex, by 
General C. S. F. Fagan; a silver penny of Ed- 
ward I. of the issue of A.D. 1300, recently dis- 
covered with human remains within a stone 
coffin at Leicester, by Mr. J. W. Spurway; a 
London penny of Henry IV.’s light coinage, with 
mint-mark cross patée, sunk circle and thick 
bust, and a London halfpenny of his heavy 
coinage, weight 84 grains, by Mr. F. A. Walters ; 
and a collection of tallies or tokens as used in the 
Kent and Sussex hop gardens between 1692 and 
1870, by Mr. Stewart A. Clarke. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mow. Royal Institution, 5.-General Meetin 
— Victoria and Albert Museum, 5.—' * Renaissance Palaces of 
Rome,’ Mr. Banister Fletcher 
= University College, 5.30. The. National Output, 5. ne 
pid i Census of ae, Lecture L, ow. 
5-7 Lectur 
— Boclety of Eng #90 Accretion - neous Harbours 
on the South Coast ‘of England,’ Mr. G. 0. e. 
= Aristetelion, 6. .—* Appearance and Real Dadiehes’ Prof. G. 
8 
— Royal Institute of British Architects, 8.30. — President's 
Opening Address. 
Tves. a cm. 4.30.—' Mycenex, the Heir of Crete,’ Mr. 8. C. 


_ University College, 5.—‘ The Legal and Political an A of the 
* Lecture I., Mr. Morgan. (Rhodes Lectu 
= Institution of Civil’ Engineers, a—President'’s _ 
_ AGurfaces: Mr, J.B Institute, 8.15.—‘The Striation of Flint 
jurfaces, Reid Moir. 





‘Music among the Ancient Greeks and 
Romans,’ Miss iKathleen Seeieernaet. 


emy, 4. e Heac ck: 

of the Head with the Trunk.’ Lecture II., Prof. A. Thomson. 

= —— Institute, 430.— ‘The Pestilences of x 
Fou Century in the Diocese of York,’ Mr. 
Hamilton Thom 

— Entomological, 8.—‘ New or Little- - er Heterocera from 
Madagascar,’ Sir George | H. Kenric 

— Geological, 8.—‘ Geological Sections ‘theongh the Andes of 
Peru and Bolivia,’ Mr. J. A. Douglas. 

Tuers. — and Albert Museum, 3.30.—‘Ugliness,’ Mr. 8. C. 
nes 

— British Museum, 4 30.—‘Cretan and Mycenzan Architecture,’ 
Mr. ae Fletcher. 

— Royal, 4 The Soil Bolation and the Mineral Constituents 
a the. Moll, essrs. A. all, W. renc ". and 
ib M. Underwood ; “autos in ‘Heredity,’ IL, Prof. BE. W. 

acBride ; and other 

os British Societ; ‘ Franciscan Studies, 5.—‘The Grey Friars 
of London,’ C. L. Kingsford. 

— London School of Economics, 5.—' The Trust and the Trustee 
in the Past and in the Present,’ Lecture I., Mr. G. H. J. 


Hu 4 
— British logical A it 8 15. pata nm * te and 
the Belkan from my Camera,’ Dr. T. Cato Worsfold. 

— Chemical, 830. — Portage | of Orthonitroamines into 
Oxadiazoleoxides,’ Messrs. G. Green and F. M. Rowe; 
eaten of Aniline Biack, —. 1V., Messrs. A. G: 
oo >. Johnson ; and other 

Fai, * al A my, 4.—' The Head and Neck : the Connexion "" 
e Head with the Trunk,’ Lecture IIT., Prof. A. Thomson 








THE MANGO MIRACLE. 
October 25, 1913, 


REFERRING to the review in The Atheneum 
of this date on Sir Clements Markham’s 
translation of the Conde Ficalho’s edition 
of the ‘Colloquies of Da Orta,’ I shall be 
gratified by your permitting me to supple- 
ment it by a few elucidatory notes of my 
own. 

The story of *‘ Mrs. Hough’s Mango-tree ” 
is worth telling more fully than was possible 
in a foot-note of Sir Clements Markham’s 
most interesting volume. Mrs. Hough, the 
widow of Col. Hough, a contemporary of 
Col. Wardle, was a _ well-known lady of 
George III.’s time, who had been a resident 
in Western India for over fifty years when 
I returned to Bombay after sixteen years’ 
absence in 1854— She had danced with 
“the great Duke’ at Poona in the first 
decade of the last century; she had kept 
a continuous diary of all her days in India ; 
and the celebrated mango-tree that flowered 
and fruited during Christmastide each year 
grew in her garden in the Colaba suburb of 
“the Loyal Town and Island of Bombay.”’ 
It is necessary to add that she was also a 
Catholic, but with a scientific turn of mind, 
which led her at times, as after a session of 
the British Association, into the egregious 
Protestant error of testing matters of faith 
by the conclusions of our intellects—based 
on the evidences of five senses of no wider 
scope or clearer insight than those of a 
companionable white mouse or a conversable 
parrot! I did not meet her until 1857, on 
my return from Persia and appointment to 
the Professorship of Botany and Materia 
Medica, Grant Medical College, Bombay ; 
when she invited me, as she used to invite 
every naturalist who might happen to be 
in Bombay. to call, and see, and explain 
if he could, her ‘‘ Mango tree.’”” There 
stood this charming old lady, and there the 
wondrous tree. and, moreover, it was Decem- 
ber 8th; and I said at once, ‘It is the 
Benediction of Mary !”’ 

Some years afterward a hedge of yuccas 
(Yucca gloriosa, the gigantic lily of Tenny- 
son’s line, 

My yucca, which no winter quells), 


growing along the shore of Back Bay from 
the Cooperage to the Marine Lines, was 
taken by a high wave on its landward 
side, as if by some gigantic steam-plough, 
and turned over on the seashore as clean 
and flat as is a swathe of grass by a well- 
swung scythe, when forthwith every one 
of these yuccas (otherwise known by the 
name of “‘ Adam’s Needle ’’), fabled to flower 
only once in a hundred years, thrust out 
its prolonged panicles from 12 ft. to 20 ft. 
seaward, and in two or three weeks the 
whole was in full bloom. It was the ruling 
passion of Nature strong in death; and it 
afforded the scientific explanation of the 
‘““miracle’’ of Mrs. Hough’s Mango-tree, 
which, on renewed inquiry, I found had been 
blown down by a late “ Elephanta ” squall— 
and at once, out of the usual time, burst 
out into full flower and fruit, and repeated 
the phenomenon every Christmastide after- 
wards, 


As to Da Orta’s Bombay garden, I have 
hitherto lived in the pleasure of “ the Victoria 
Gardens” being a part of it, but I now 
understand that there is no ‘tangible his- 
torical foundation for the inspiring tradi- 
tion, the truth of which always seemed to 
me confirmed by the immemorial group of 
fine mango trees at the Mazagaon end of 
the Gardens. 

GEORGE BiRDWOOD. 
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Greek Art and National Life. By S. C. 
Kaines Smith. (Nisbet & Co.) 


Tue author tells us that the substance of 
these essays is that of his ‘‘ Extension 
Lectures” for the last twelve years. 
‘They bear in their form, and still more 
in their tone, evidence of this origin. 
In addresses to poorly educated (we 
will not say ignorant) audiences an 
enthusiastic flavour is of the greatest 
value. Mr. Kaines Smith has a good 
deal of easy rhetoric at his command. 
He can embellish bare facts with all 
manner of poetical suggestions. He may, 
therefore, be said to have attained his 
object well im seeking to arouse a desire 
to learn. 

He opens with his best chapters on the 
remains of Cretan, Mycenzan, and Ho- 
meric civilizations. Far from giving 
@ mere description, a mere catalogue of 
these remains, he frames a bold theory 
to account for their sequence, which, if 
it cannot be accepted as proven, is cer- 
tainly very probable. But he himself 
only puts it forward as a hypothesis 
explaining the facts. He would have 
done well to insert among the plates a 
plan of Cnossus, which plays so large a 
part in his detailed description, a plan 
of Tiryns, and a plan of Troy. We say 
Tiryns, for neither ancient Argos nor 
Mycenze has been mapped out with the 
same completeness. 

Mr. Kaines Smith’s theory is briefly 
this. He thinks that the civilization 
and power of Cnossus were the earliest 
and the most perfect of them all. The 
Cretan Minos (the name probably of a 
dynasty) had control of the Aigean by 
his sea-power, and planted dependent 
fortresses at least as far as Orchomenus 
in Beeotia, which the author thinks 
certainly Cretan in style. The popu- 
lation all round these coasts was what 
we call Aigean, and he assumes (what 
we do not believe) that it was uniform 
in race and language. But these lords 
of the Cretan despotism, which demanded, 
as the legend of Theseus indicates, toll 
in youths and maidens, as well as ordinary 
taxes, became secure and luxurious ; their 
subjects became strong and impatient of 
tyranny. They made a great raid, prob- 
ably from Greece, and sacked Cnossus 
about 1400 B.c. The splendid art and 
manufactures which they did not destroy 
they carried off to such fortresses as 
Tiryns and Orchomenus, and by means 
of Cretan prisoners maintained a certain 
culture now known as Mycenean, which 
in pottery and goldwork, at least, the 
author holds to be far inferior to that of 
Cnossus. But they built walls and de- 
fences which might secure them at least 
from such a raid as had ruined the power 
of Minos. There is evidence that many 
Cretan refugees carried to Egypt with 
them the arts they had practised at home. 
Mycenzan culture had not long started 
on the ruins of the Cretan before there 
<ame in from the north a fair-haired race 





—first to Thessaly, then to the rest of 
Greece—who (like the Normans in Apulia 
and Sicily) obtained power over the 
Ageans, and founded that Achzan civi- 
lization which we find in Homer. These 
were the people that raided Troy 
for commercial reasons about 1200 B.c., 
and had their greatness celebrated by 
Homer. Their sway did not last long, 
for they in their turn were disturbed or 
were dispossessed by another wave of 
Greeks—the Dorians, whose sway was 
again a retrograde step in the material 
arts of life. 

We have gathered this sketch from the 
first five essays of the book, which present 
us with no summary, and we hope we 
have not done the author any injustice. 
As regards the transitory nature of the 
Homeric civilization, to which he does 
not allow more than 150 years, he might 
have cited the curious fact that Hesiod, 
in repeating the ancient legend of the 
Four Ages as the ages of Gold, Silver, 
Bronze, and Iron, can find no natural place 
for the Homeric heroes, whom he foists 
in as a fifth 2nd exceptional stage between 
the Bronze and the Iron. 

We pass to the second part of the book, 
which is mainly a reasoned account of 
the expression in art of the deepest 
features of nationality. Of the Greek 
arts we have only architecture, sculpture, 
and literature. Music and painting are 
all but lost, and we do not agree with 
the assumption of the author, that Greek 
painting was inferior, or the reasons he 
gives to support it. But in the art- 
remains we possess, especially in sculpture, 
we find that Mr. Kaines Smith makes 
his statues express all manner of subtle 
suggestions and emotions which he has 
put into them himself. We will take 
at once the most obvious case. There 
is a well-known and beautiful bust of 
Alexander the Great, probably much 
idealized by the sculptors. What does 
our author read into it? Having 
already called him an upstart king, 
which is false, he says :— 

“There is selfishness, even cruelty, in the 
sensuous mouth and heavy jaw. In spite 
of the uplifted gaze with its fiery enthusiasm, 
it is impossible not to feel[!] that the 
man did not look beyond the splendour of 
his own achievements....and even the 
charm of his expression, which is undeniable, 
exhibits a dangerous power of turning to fury 
at a momentary caprice. He is the true son 
of the drunken Philip who danced over the 
dead at Cheronea. His Hellenism was a 
veneer, his barbarism deep-seated and real.” 
All this stuff—of which an unprejudiced 
observer cannot see one trace in the head 
—is apparently taken from Grote’s esti- 
mate of the destroyer of that Hellene- 
dom (ndt Hellenism) which Grote loved. 
By such a process anything may be 
ascribed to anybody. The expression of 
a beautiful face is like that of a beautiful 
melody—delicious, but vague, and gener- 
ally delicious because it is vague. In 
neither case can we put it into words, 
because we really do not understand it, 
and if we did, there would probably be 
no words to convey it. Therefore, to 
read into the very conventional head of 





Pericles, or the rather lumpy ‘ Nike’ of 
Peonius, the glories of the century is, 
we think, to put the student on a false 
track. Whether Praxiteles meant one 
tithe of what the author puts into his 
mind when he carved a beautiful human 
figure to represent Hermes, or why he 
made him play with an expressionless 
doll of a child (on which the critic is 
silent), we shall never know. We could 
cite a dozen other examples of these 
utterly subjective judgments. 

But Mr. Kaines Smith has one great 
merit as a writer—he knows his own mind. 
Of that his trenchant censure of the 
Rokeby ‘ Venus’ is a good specimen. His 
classical lore is not faultless. Euripides 
did not die ** in exile,” in the Greek sense, 
and the slip of describing a well-known 
group as ‘ Arrius and Peta’ is amusing. 
The illustrations are good and well 
chosen, though they seldom verify the 
eloquent descriptions of them. But on 
the whole the book is both instructive 
and suggestive, and its style, if sometimes 
exuberant, is always fresh, and some- 
times lofty in the truest sense. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review). 


Arnold (Hugh), Srarnep Guass, 25/ net. 
Black 

This is a book of a very different calibre 
trom the work of Dr. Nelson recently reviewed 
in these columns. The latter was a fairly 
successful effort to deal with the whole of 
the old painted glass known in England, 
whereas Mr. Arnold merely treats, in a 
critical style, a few of the best-known 
examples of ancient coloured glass-making 
in England and France. The English 
instances are almost exclusively taken from 
the cathedral church of Canterbury, and 
from the remarkable window pictures of 
York Minster and certain parish churches 
of that Northern city. Almost the only 
exceptions to this are the brief discussions 
as to the glass of the priory church of Great 
Malvern and the much-described windows 
of Fairford. The treatment of French glass 
is also confined, so far as illustrations are 
concerned, to the noble examples to be seen 
at Chartres, Rouen, Poitiers, and Le Mans, 
which are familiar to many travellers. 

In fact, the chief value of this handsome 
book lies in the fifty plates of coloured 
drawings of some of the best old glass to 
be found in either of the countries. These 
plates are taken from the fine drawings of 
Mr. Lawrence B. Saint, which are now in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

It is, however, due to Mr. Arnold to state 
that he has two clearly written chapters 
at the beginning of the book, respectively 
entitled ‘The Making of a Window’ and 
‘The Beginnings of Stained Glass,’ which 
convey a good deal of information without 
being overburdened with technicalities. His 
critical chapters are also pleasantly and 
vividly written, and show an intense ap- 
preciation of the work under discussion. 


Catalogue of Chinese Paintings on Glass, 
Silver, Porcelain, and Other Works of 
Art, to be sold on November 6th and 
7th, Illustrated Copy, 2/ 

Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge 
As the illustrations in the Catalogue show, 
this sale includes some fine examples of 

Chinese paintings; there is also some 

excellent silver and china. 
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Dieulafoy (Marcel), Art IN SPAIN AND 
Portucat, “Ars Una: Species Mille,”’ 

6/ net. Heinemann 
The author is of opinion that the most 
important chapter of his work is the second, 
in which he draws a parallel between the 
Church and the Mosque, and undoubtedly 
he develops his original theory with learning 
and ingenuity. From his point of view it 
is essential to show that the germs of Ro- 
manesque and Gothic architecture were 
produced by the collaboration of the two 
Spains—Christian and Mohammedan. The 
exposition is lucid, full, and interesting, but 
jt occupies an amount of space which 
compels curtailment later, and unfortu- 
nately the greatest names in the best period 
of Spanish art are treated in a fashion which, 
to most readers, will seem summary. M. 
Dieulafoy abounds in information, but his 
book will appeal more to those who know 
than to those who have need to learn. In 
a volume packed with minute details some 
oversights are sure to escape the most con- 
scientious scholar: thus the date of ‘ Los 
Borradios’ (p. 256) is clearly a misprint ; 
the date of Moro’s death is omitted on 
p. 250; and reference to José Foradada y 
Castan’s article in the Revista de Archivos, 
Bibliotecas y Museos for 1876 would prove 


that “El Greco” died in 1614, not in 
“1625” (p. 252). These, however, are 


minor points. On the whole, M. Dieulafoy 
has accomplished a difficult task with tact 
and skill. 


Hieroglyphic Texts from Egyptian Stele, &c., 
in the British Museum, Parr IV. 

British Museum 

The copies of stele in this volume are 

chiefly of a funerary character, belonging to 

the Middle Kingdom, most of them being 

exhibited in the Northern Egyptian Gallery. 


Hooper (John) and Shirley (Alfred J.), Hanp- 
CRAFT IN WooD AND METAL, 7/6 net. 
Batsford 
This work has been prepared particularly 
for class teachers on the technical side in 
central schools, with a view of encouraging 
the artistic side of handcraft. The illus- 
trations are from the authors’ drawings 
and from photographs. 


Katalog einer Sammlung Japanischer und 
Chinesischer Kunstgegenstande, Ver- 
steigerung zu Céln vom 5 bis 7 Novem- 
ber. Cologne, Lempertz 

A large and varied collection of Japanese 
and Chinese objects of art is catalogued 
here, which should attract the attention of 
collectors. The figures, vases, and furniture 
are specially noteworthy. 


Old Chinatown, a Book of Pictures by Arnold 
Genthe, with Text by Will Irwin, 7/6 net. 
Sidgwick & Jackson 
A series of photographs, beautifully 
reproduced, which present in vivid fashion 
the old Chinatown as it existed in San 
Francisco before the great disaster. The 
infinite patience that the taking of these 
snapshots must have entailed has had its own 
reward in the success achieved. The text 
provides an adequate and not too obtrusive 
accompaniment. 


Peasant Art in Italy, Special Autumn 
Number of ‘The Studio,’ paper 5/, 
cloth 7/6. ‘Studio’ Office 

Contains nearly 400 photographs, some 
of them in colour, of Italian peasant cos- 
tumes, lacework, embroidery, textiles, jewel- 
lery, metal-work, pottery, woodearving, and 
houses. There are articles on ‘ Peasant Art 
in the Abruzzi,’ ‘ Women’s Crafts,’ ‘ Peasant 

Jewellery,’ and ‘ The Presepe.’ 

Two water-colour drawings by Mr. Russell 

Flint and two oil paintings by Aristide 

Sartorio are reproduced in colour. 





CHINESE ART AT THE WHITECHAPEL 
ART GALLERY. 


WHITECHAPEL at first sight appears an 
incongruous setting for the pre-eminently 
aristocratic art of China, and this sense of 
irony is emphasized when, on our entry, 
we find ourselves engaged amongst the 
sumptuous silks and embroideries (lent for 
the most part by Mrs. R. H. Benson) in 
which a more than Imperial pomp weighs 
down, though it cannot submerge, the 
learned colour-sense of the designers. In 
these and certain other of the exhibits the 
sense of the beauty of the material (rightly 
claimed in the Catalogue as among the 
first qualities of the artists) is closely allied 
to luxury. In the paintings, and even 
in some respects in the sculpture, the in- 
troduction to beauty is more tactful, and 
it may be that we have here the lines upon 
which the modern social conscience will 
establish a distinction to take the place of 
the exploded one between the fine and the 
applied arts. We may come to rank a work 
as noble in proportion as it depends more 
upon the spiritual endowment of the artist, 
and rests less on a basis of servile labour to 
supply him with costly materials. 

No one to-day is foolish enough to sup- 
pose that artistic culture is a prerogative 
of the upper classes ; spiritual atrophy may 
as often result from elaborate luxury as 
from enforced simplicity of life. As a 
matter of fact, not a few promising recruits 
among the latest “‘ couche ”’ of painters hail 
from the East End of London, and it is not, 
perhaps, fantastic to regard the fact as in 
part due to the change of policy which has 
latterly run these Whitechapel Exhibitions 
on artistic instead of, as at first, on popular 
and sentimental lines. A vague aspiration 
after the mystical is often the contribution 
of these new-comers, who usually affiliate 
themselves to one or other group of ultra- 
modern artists, which, varying greatly in 
practice, have yet this much of a common 
programme, that they all aim at emancipation 
from material literalism in painting. As 
no school of art has shown greater powers 
of abstract expression than the Chinese, we 
may postulate sufficient fundamental sym- 
pathy to justify a comparison between the 
technique of the paintings on these walls 
and that of modern Post-Impressionism. 

If we take any fine painting in this collec- 
tion—say, the wonderful Still Life (460), 
The Two Blind Musicians (455), or the 
Court Lady with Attendants, under a Banana 
Tree (486), we find that, however simple 
are the artist’s materials, they are treated 
with as much respect as if they were gold, or 
jasper, or onyx. The typical modern painting, 
on the other hand, consists of heavy opaque 
pigment clumsily and untidily laid on, the 
artist usually despising subtle modulation 
of the body of paint and delicate variation 
of brush-stroke as servants of a low, imita- 
tive faculty. Chinese painting is a demon- 
stration that these qualities of execution 
are not necessarily thus subservient, but 
may with equal fitness be made to perform 
loftier functions ; indeed, in such a painting 
as the Mongol Horseman watching his Pony 
Roll (519), ostensibly a quite realistic motive, 
we see that the artist has found in devotion 
to his material deliverance from bondage to 
his subject-matter. We do not question 
that the modern artist has acquired by his 
renunciation of these qualities a certain dis- 
tinction, for the definite refusal of any 
element in painting concentrates upon 
what remains; but we do suggest that it 
is quite an open question whether his self- 
denial has not chosen the wrong elements for 


! rejection, given the difference of orientation 








of Post-Impressionism’ as compared with 
Impressionism. He has, perhaps, been mis- 
led by the fact that in European art the 
technician has often been merely sensuous 
in his aim, though even in European art. 
we can hardly make the suggestion without 
large reservations. Perhaps it is only in 
Chinese art that we find exquisite painting 
of lofty intellectual status, yet wholly free 
from medieval rigidity. 

In Sir Hugh Lane’s Lacquer Screen (58) 
we have something halfway between the 
serene simplicity of Chinese painting and the 
lavish splendour of the ‘ applied arts”: it 
is happily placed, so that from the distance 
of the length of the gallery we can realize 
its grandiose design. But it is in the setting 
of the same collector’s series of coloured 
bronze figures that the organizers of the 
exhibition have achieved a triumph of 
showmanship. ‘The seven Arhats are seated 
in a semicircle in the small gallery, which is: 
coloured black to the level of their feet 
and white above. We have never experi- 
enced a more startlingly effective arrange- 
ment. So impressive are they that the 
familiar legend ‘‘Do not touch,” affixed 
to the pedestal of the central figure, takes 
on an aspect of boding menace against. 
unthinkable profanation. 








PAINTINGS BY MR. WALTER BAYES 
AT THE CARFAX GALLERY. 


LooKING at the paintings by Mr. Walter 
Bayes at the Carfax Gallery, and comparing 
them with memories of most of the work in 
other exhibitions of the moment, we were 
gratefully reminded of the superiority of 
good prose to indifferent poetry—even with 
flashes of inspiration. Not that the work 
of Mr. Bayes is uninspired, but that it. 
carries its inspiration consistently and 
evenly throughout. Mr. Bayes might almost 
be said to have created for himself a good 
narrative style, adaptable to all the emer- 
gencies of his pictorial vision without lapses: 
of idiom. What he sees he is able to relate 
in well-chosen terms that are, in both 
character and use, personal to himself. One 
is almost tempted to push the word “‘ relate ’” 
into a secondary punning meaning, for it 
is in the nice relation of shapes, colours, and 
tones that the first obvious distinction oi 
Mr. Bayes’s pictures consists. Though their 
merits do not stop there, Open-Air Toilet, 
The Running Sand, Ascent from the Bath, 
and the two still-life pieces (23 and 35) are, 
before everything, well planned. If paint- 
ing were the sleight-of-hand it is sometimes 
supposed to be, it would be indeed remark- 
able that an artist who is not a ‘‘ whole-time 
painter ’’ should have as his first distinction 
no trace of Stevenson’s “‘ excited amateur.” 

Taking the exhibition of forty - five 
paintings as a whole, one is struck, then, 
by the evidence of controlled inspiration as: 
a general characteristic. But the designs 
are not coldly reasoned out; they are evi- 
dently felt into shape with full if slightly 
guarded response to the intrinsic appeal of 
the subjects, particularly in the matter of 
colour. No painter with Mr. Bayes’s ap- 
preciation of colour could be called unemo- 
tional. It is the adequacy of his powers of 
design and craftsmanship to express what 
he feels without rhetoric, turgidity, italics, 
expletives, or even exclamation, that dis- 
tinguishes his work, and justifies the com- 
parison with good prose. Very occasionally, 
at some discovery of colour—Blue Dress on 
the Sands, or the combination of the metallic 
green cap and orange frock in Sea Thistles, 
Locquirec—he does permit himself something 
like an exclamation, with the risk—at any 
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rate, in the cap in the first picture—of 
being a little out of tone. 

The method in which the pictures are 
painted seems to us highly characteristic of 
Mr. Bayes’s unusually consistent regard for 
the whole business of his art in its personal 
application. At first we thought that some 
of the pictures were painted in tempera, 
but all, we believe, represent some use of 
oil paint which eliminates its grosser and 
even its more fluent characteristics. Obvi- 
ously, from his whole procedure, Mr. Bayes 
is not a painter to leave much inspiration 
to the moment of handling, the actual 
feel of the stuff, though we think that his 
present work shows an increasing sensitive- 
ness in this respect. There are passages in 
Mother and Child, Still Life No. 2 (yellow 
tulips in a china bowl, and a red candle in 
a silver stand), and The High Beach, Loc- 
quirec, that suggest the immediate thrill of 
the fingers, and there can be no doubt 
that the time, is coming when the im- 
mediate thrill will be more frequently 
enjoyed. But in general Mr. Bayes’s pic- 
tures are emphatically emotions remem- 
bered in tranquillity. Their merit is that 
so little of the emotion has escaped in the 
interval, and that so little besides it is 
allowed to obscure the record. 

In such an exhibition it is difficult to 
pick out the best. Figures on the beach 
describes most of the subjects. Choice 
might hesitate a long time between ‘ Open- 
Air Toilet,’ with the gravely beautiful 
gesture of the protecting bough, and ‘ The 
Running Sand,’ with its admirable placing 
of the figures and central crisis of colour. 
But the two still-life pieces would certainly 
come in a first selection; and among the 
smaller paintings we should name In the 
Wood, Meditation, and Gateway in the Old 
Town, St. Valery-sur-Somme. Cc. M. 








EXHIBITIONS OF PRINTS. 


Tue fifth exhibition of the Senefelder 
Club is on view at the gallery of Messrs. 
Goupil & Co., and includes many works of 
interest, although the growing tendency of 
‘some of its members to regard lithography as 
medium for multiplying loosely drawn 
rough sketches rather than matured designs 
arouses misgivings as to their future progress. 
Mr. Frank Brangwyn, Mr. Joseph Pennell, 
Mr. Harry Becker, and Mr. Spencer Pryse 
‘seem constitutionally prone to yield to this 
obvious temptation of the medium, and it 
may be doubted whether, in spite of their 
facility in execution, it is really suitable for 
them. In certain of the exhibits of Messrs. 
McClure Hamilton and John Copley the 
same fault might be found, but each sends 
one lithograph (the Portrait of Prof. Tyndall, 
14, Room IIL, and Nem, Priests of the 
Sacred Grove, 64, Room IV., respectively) 
which has the particularity and definite 
intention necessary to rivet interest in 
design of somewhat slender content. Two 
of Mr. J. Kerr Lawson’s smaller prints (17 
and 18) have also an arresting directness of 
statement, while Mr. A. 8. Hartrick deserves 
considerable credit for offering in No. 6, 
Dance to the Sun, a more sustained attempt 
at invention. On the other hand, the very 
care with which each single figure is drawn 
has militated against any vivid suggestion 
of unison among the dancers, for which 
purpose the stressing of similarities—of the 
way in which the same elements of move- 
ment run through the entire group—appears 
to us to be necessary. 

Of the many exhibitions of etchings now 
open, that at Messrs. Gutekunst’s Gallery 
reaches the highest level of interest, but 
contains the fewest new prints. The ex- 





amples of the work of Mr. Muirhead Bone, 
Meryon, Mr. D. Y. Cameron, Legros, Haden, 
and Whistler hardly call for fresh comment, 
as we are accustomed to see them on these 
walls at a like high pitch of quality, and to 
see them often together. Zorn’s plates 
are comparatively new-comers in such com- 
pany, and,it must be admitted, look some- 
what photographic. Of his two new sub- 
jects, Vallkulla (12) is a fairly good example 
manifestly based upon a picture. The 
Seaward Skerries (14) is a merely objective 
transcript, rather stupid in its acceptance of 
an accidental repetition of pose and lighting. 


At the Rembrandt Gallery are the etch- 
ings and engravings of Auguste Lepére, 
who will be remembered as among the few 
men who, on the basis of reproductive 
engraving, formed an original art of consider- 
able interest, though (even in so wonderful 
a tour de force as Paris sous la Neige) still 
retaining a trace of its utilitarian origin. 
This piece of highly organized craftsmanship 
will remind many collectors of their neglect 
of the opportunities of yesterday, when books 
were illustrated by engravings such as these. 
Already the day is at hand when, since there 
is no longer a supply of such things, a de- 
mand will spring up. No. 16 may be taken 
as a good example of Lepére’s etched work— 
free, authoritative, and full of intelligent 
curiosity—qualities which make his constant 
picturesqueness acceptable. 


Neither in Mr. Monk, who shows at the 
Modern Gallery, nor in the collection of the 
work of the late E. M. Synge at Messrs. 
Connell’s Gallery, is there quite the nerve 
and elasticity of Lepére’s draughtsmanship. 
The latter is seen at his best in the cautious, 
careful landscape Loch Wisley (74), in which 
the beholder’s attention is steadily held 
through a_ delicately elaborated scheme, 
methodically planned, yet not without charm. 
No. 48, Olive Trees, is left in an unfinished 
state, but is one of the boldest pieces of 
drawing in the show. 

Mr. Monk’s gay and simple Jack Straw’s 
Castle (29) is his most pleasing plate. 
Oxford from the Sheldonian (25) and Old 
Newgate (16) are also clearly and directly 
etched. As with Synge, a constant trifling 
with accidentals and indulgence in broken 
line are the weakness of many of these 
etchings. 








‘OUR VILLA IN ITALY.’ 
Villa ‘‘ I Pratellini,” S. Domenico, Firenze. 

InN your review on October 4th of this 
book you refer to “our” villa as though it 
were the ‘beautiful Villa Pratellino,”’ for- 
merly belonging to the Grand Dukes of 
Florence. I trust I have not conveyed that 
idea in the book; if so, I should like to 
correct it. 

Villa Pratellini is a small house next the 
Convent of San Domenico, but remote from 
Settignano. The history of the villa was 
given to me by the previous owner of the 
property in a letter. I do not know the 
source of his information. J. Lucas. 


*,* Our reviewer by no means con- 
fused the great and beautiful Villa Demi- 
doff or Pratolino (not ‘‘ Pratellino,’ as 
Mr. Lucas has it) with the Villa Pratellino 
at San Domenico, of which Mr. Lucas 
writes in his book. Both villas are well 
known to him. The history of the latter 
which Mr. Lucas prints is a practically 
verbatim translation of the account given 
by Carocci in ‘I Diutorni di Firenze,’ i. 108, 
and, without the misspellings of Italian 
names, is correct. The history of the Villa 
Demidoff or Pratolino is well known, and 
may be found in the same volume of Carocci, 
p. 204. 





MUSIC 


—_o— 
MR. GLOVER’S “ ENCORE.” 


Mr. GLovER, to use the language of the 
profession in which he is conspicuous, 
has taken an encore. From this it may 
safely be presumed that his first book of 
reminiscences, which was duly reviewed 
in these columns (see <Athen., Oct. 21, 
1911), was a success from the standpoint 
of circulation. Reminiscences of this kind 
seem more likely to make their appeal to 
the limited few—those whose interests are 
more or less bound up with the doings of 
the theatre and of theatrical people— 
thon to the general public, but after all 
there are many people who love to stand 
on tiptoe and peer through strange 
windows in the hope of getting a peep at 
Bohemia—that weird, wicked, and wonder- 
ful place. For such Mr. Glover’s present 
volume, like his former, is likely to have 
considerable attraction. 

Bohemianism is the keynote of the 
tune which he plays (or conducts) for us 
in both his literary ventures; though 
‘* literary ’ is, perhaps, too strong a word 
to use, since his style, from the purist’s 
point of view, shows no improvement. 
He is by turns epigrammatic, entertaining, 
instructive, outspoken, and _indiscreet. 
The last two terms may almost be called 
synonymous, but not quite, for some 
of his outspokenness is merely violence, 
while the rest savours of that form of 
indiscretion which Punch long ago 
labelled as ‘* Things better left unsaid.”’ 

His epigrammatic qualities may be 
revealed by one or two quotations. Thus: 

““The London Season is no longer what 
it was, and the aristocracy has to seek its 
matrimonial eligibles behind the counter ; 
it is no longer bounce, bullion, and Buck- 
ingham Palace, but sordid selfishness and 
Selfridge’s.” 

Or again, in speaking of West-End 
** gambling hells ”? :— 

““ Nowadays the ‘game’ is a ramp from 
beginning to end of fully-discharged convicts, 
undischarged bankrupts, unregistered soli- 
citors, and unprincipled youths whose heads 
want their balance just as much as do their 
bankers.” 

He supplies many good things, old and 
new. Here are two of them :— 

“Sir Arthur Sullivan loved to hang about 
the back of the dress circle a few nights 
after his first performances. One night 
he was rather taken with one of his tunes. 
started humming the melody, when an angry 
patron cried out: ‘Silence! I came here 
to hear Sullivan’s music, not yours!’ ” 

The following conversation with Sir 
Herbert Tree is given :-— 

***T say, Sir Herbert, I am telling a good 
story of you in my next book.’ 

*** Yes, dear Glover; which one?’ The 
‘which one’ was distinctly characteristic. 
I promptly related the particular incident ; 
he roared with laughter, and I was quite 
disconcerted, for I saw a chance of losing 
a real bon mot, so I ventured to remark : 

*** What ! isn’t it true, then ?’ 





““* No,’ was his quick retort; ‘but for 
God’s sake don’t leave it out.’ ”’ 
Jimmy Glover and his Friends. By J. M 


Glover. (Chatto & Windus.) 
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In places Mr. Glover is truly instructive ; 
notably in his account of theatrical events 
of the last century, and his chapter on 
the comic songs of the period. : 

As to his outspokenness, he may fairly 

claim it as a virtue that he has the 
courage of his opinions. In many of 
those opinions we are in entire agreement 
with him. But his love of plain-speaking 
occasionally leads him into arguments 
that, from their very exaggeration, become 
fallacious. Thus, in his criticisms of * The 
Miracle ’’ at Olympia, he strikes a false 
note, in our opinion, when he dubs it 
“rank blasphemy ”’ because people who 
“played Christs and Virgin Marys in the 
arena went behind the canvas churches 
between the performances to play at penny 
nap and debauch with fourpenny ale.” 
His criticism, if just, suffers in efficacy 
from being applied to the wrong point of 
contact, and the result is a short circuit, 
so that the flash misses fire. 

His indiscretions are many—so many 
that it would be futile to mention them. 
Moreover, it is fairly plain that he would 
not agree with us in labelling them indis- 
cretions at all. It is sufficient to say that 
they are, for the most part, free from 
malice. 

This is to be Mr. Glover’s final volume 
of reminiscences. But he promises an 
anthology of popular song from the 
Victorian era to the present day. We 
shall await its publication with interest, 
for we are inclined to think that it may 
prove the most valuable of his literary 
efforts. 








Musical Gossip. 


THE opening concert of the London 
Choral Society this season took place at 
Queen’s Hall last Wednesday, when Wolf- 
Ferrari’s ‘La Vita Nuova,’ introduced by Mr. 
Arthur Fagge last April, was repeated under 
his direction. Wolf-Ferrari wrote this work 
ten years ago, but it has neither the character 
nor skilled workmanship which made his 
little one-act stage piece so pleasing, and 
his ‘ Jewels of the Madonna’ so acceptable. 
In ‘La Vita Nuova’ the composer's inten- 
tions throughout are excellent, and there are 
pleasing pages, as in the prologue and the 
female choruses. The Dance of Angels, too, 
is very delicate. On the whole, however, 
the work is unconvincing. The perform- 
ance was not altogether good as regards 
balance between the cho'r and the London 
Symphony Orchestra. An apology was 
made for Mr. Bates, who, however, sang 
his part bravely. Miss Leah Felissa was 
fairly successful. 


Mr. JoHN THOMPSON, who gave his second 
recital at Bechstein Hall last Tuesday, 
played Bach’s Organ Toccata and Fugue in 
D minor, transcribed by Tausig, with ad- 
mirable technique, and evidently felt the 
emotional mood in the music. In Schumann’s 
Sonata in G minor he was disappointing : 
the second movement suffered from the 
slow tempo, and he did not reveal the romance 
of the music generally. In some _ short 
Brahms pieces his playing showed good 
feeling and delicacy. 


THE production of Strauss’s ‘ Festliches 
Praeludium ’ at the opening concert of the 
Royal Philharmonic Society at Queen’s 
Hall on Tuesday next has adready been 





mentioned. Another special feature will be 
the performance of Beethoven's c minor 
Symphony by the 150 players required for 
the Strauss novelty. 
ducts. 

The programme of the second concert, on 
the 20th inst., is to be devoted to British 
music: ‘In the Faery Hills,’ by Mr. Arnold 
Bax ; a movement from Mr. F. Austin’s Sym- 
phony in E; Mr. von Holst’s “ In the street 
of the ouled nails,’ and Dr. Vaughan 
Williams’s Third Norfolk Rhapsody. These 
works and excerpts are not new, but they 
have been purposely selected on that account, 
in answer to a standing complaint among 
British composers that it is difficult to get 
their works produced, and still more diffi- 
cult to get them repeated. They will be 
conducted by Mr. Balfour Gardiner, while 
madrigals and part-songs will be sung 
by the Oriana Madrigal Society under the 
direction of Mr. Charles Kennedy Scott. 

The number of opportunities given to 
British composers to produce their works is 
increasing every year, though opportunities 
for repetition are certainly far more rare. 
The composers named ought, therefore, to be 
grateful to the Society for what has been 
arranged. 

A Russian programme has been drawn up 
for the third concert. 


M. Satnt-Saéns will appear for the last 
time as executant at his concert at the 
Salle Gaveau next Thursday, and play both 
on the piano and organ. The proceeds will 
be given to charity. 


Mr. Vivian HAMILTON announces three 
concerts at Queen’s Hall on the 7th, 17th, 
and 27th inst., with the Queen’s Hall Or- 
chestra and the Alexandra Palace Choir, the 
conductors being Sir Henry J. Wood and Mr. 
Allen Gill. At the first Sgambati’s Piano- 
forte Concerto in G minor will be given, and 
at the third his ‘ Messa da Requiem,’ which 
he wrote to commemorate the death of 
King Humbert. This will be the first per- 
formance in England of this impressive work. 
The music of the composer, whose mother 
was the daughter of Joseph Gott, the English 
sculptor, is little known in London. Wagner 
thought so highly of his two Pianoforte 
Quintets that he wrote and advised Schotts 
to print and publish them without delay, 
and the firm followed his advice. Sgambati 
settled in Rome in 1860, and still lives there. 


WHEN Wagner was at Dresden he pre- 
pared Palestrina’s ‘Stabat Mater’ for the 
Hofkirche, and in his ‘ Parsifal’ there is a 
quotation from it, which, we believe, is not 
generally known. When Gurnemanz is ask- 
ing Parsifal, ‘“‘ Bei welchen Heiden weiltest 
du, zu wissen nicht, das heute der aller- 
heiligste Charfreitag ist ?”’ as the last three 
words are uttered, the three opening chords 
of the ‘Stabat Mater’ are heard in the 
orchestra. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


8Scx. Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
— Sunday Concert Society, 3 30, Queen's Hall. 
— Ballad Concert, 7, Queen's Hall. 
Mon.—Sar. (Friday excepted). Upera, Covent Garden. 
Mox. New me age ered Orchestra, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
— Dorothy Bridson’s Violin Recital, 8.15, Zvlian Hall. 
Tvurs. Adela Verne’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Steinway Hall. - 
— Royal Philharmonic Society, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Wen. Vera Brock’s Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
— Classical Concert Society, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
— Elsa Meta-Ling’s Song Recital, 2.15, Zolian Hall. 
— Dr. Dezso Szanté’s Pianoforte Recital, 8.30, Steinway Hall. 
Tuvrs. Ernst von Dohnanyi's Pianoforte Recital, 3, Fiolian Hall. 
— Esther Walker and Elsie Dunham’s Dramatic and Musical 
Recital, 3 30, Steinway Hall. 
— Paul Roes’s Pianoforte Kecital, 8.15, Zolian Hall. 
— Frieda von Vukovic’s Vocal Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Fri. vie Hamilton's Orchestral and Choral Concert, 8, Queen’s 
all. 


— Florence Pauly and Moxearet Norton's Pianoforte and Song 
Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 


Bat. Chaealt Ballad Concert, 2 30, Queen's Hall. 
—  Sivori Levey’s Recital, 3, Steinway Hall. 





DRAMA 
Herr Mengelberg con- e 
THREE PHASES OF EDUCATION. 
Tue three widely different plays we 
notice here. tend to show collectively 


the effects of varving degrees of educa- 
tion. In ‘The Witch’ at the St. 
James's, the scene of which is laid in 
the sixteenth century, the populace— 
and even the more or less well-to-do and 
educated classes—believe firmly in witch- 
craft; ‘The Green Cockatoo’ at the 
Vaudeville shows what a pseudo-educa- 
tion brought about in the time of the 
Terror ; while ‘ Between Sunset and Dawn ’ 
also at the Vaudeville suggests that the 
three R’s may be good as instruction, 
but cannot be regarded in any sense as 
education. 

The revival of ‘ The Witch,’ Mr. Mase- 
field’s version of the play by H. Wiers- 
Jenssen, will engage the attention of that 
section of the public—unfortunately a small 
one—which is interested in the serious 
drama ; but it is not likely to win popular 
favour—though its reception on Wednes- 
day evening was enthusiastic—because, 
except for one brief scene, its tragic gloom 
is unrelieved by any flickering gleam of 
humour. But gruesome, even horrible, as 
some of the scenes are—the pursuit and 
capture of the witch in the first act, for 
instance—the dramatist secures sympathy 
for his characters. It is impossible not 
to pity these poor, deluded people. 

The Scandinavian dramatist has con- 
ceived his situation with remarkable 
power, and it is not surprising that the 
play produced acting of a high order. 
The Anne Pedersdotter of Miss Lillah 
McCarthy was one of the finest things this 
talented actress has given us; her pre- 
sentation at times was almost uncanny in 
its intensity. One could see slowly gaining 
force in the young girl’s mind the idea that 
she had inherited her mother’s supposed 
connexion with the powers of evil, and 
when she turned fiercely on her husband 
with the truth on her lips—that she hated 
him, that she wished him dead, and that 
her stepson was her lover—it needed little 
imagination to see that surprise and shock 
had killed him. At the last, when she is 
called upon to undergo the test of touching 
the dead body as a proof of her innocence, 
it is small wonder that her reason gives 
way under the strain, and that after a 
brave beginning she breaks down and 
babbles incoherently a mad confession 
that she is a witch, and that with the help 
of Satan she has killed her husband and 
seduced his son. 

Miss McCarthy’s acting in this scene 
was superb. Hardly less successful was 
Miss Janet Achurch as Merete Beyer, the 
aged mother-in-law, who hated and feared 
Anne from the first, and ended by accusing 
her as a murderess and a witch. She 
was the incarnation of senile hatred and 
cunning. Of the men, Mr. J. D. Beveridge 
made a human and sympathetic figure of 
the elderly husband, and Mr. Dennis 
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Neilson-Terry, in spite of one or two stage 
mannerisms of which he would do well to 
rid himself, was quite a success as Martin, 
the handsome young stepson and Anne’s 
lover. Minor parts were well rendered by 
Messrs. Nigel Playfair, Baliol Holloway, 
and Arthur Whitby. 

We have no means of comparing the 
English version with the original, but Mr. 
Masefield’s diction certainly achieves 
dignity by its simplicity and scorn of 
affectation. It will be interesting to 
see more of the author’s work; there is 
no doubt that ‘ The Witch’ is an extra- 
ordinarily arresting play. It should be 
added that it is admirably staged, the 
lighting effects being particularly well 
judged. 

The other two plays were produced at the 
Vaudeville at the end of last week. Some 
may doubt the sequence of the action in 
Mr. Hermon Ould’s ‘ Between Sunset and 
Dawn,’ but we think it will win acceptance 
ultimately ; others will question how near 
a parallel exists between the events of 
Arthur Schnitzler’s * The Green Cockatoo ’ 
and those of to-day. 


In ‘ The Green Cockatoo ’ it is the rich 
who suffer for their ignorant disregard of 
the realities of life. The innkeeper of an 
underground tavern in Paris provides his 
aristocratic clients with a nightly enter- 
tainment, at which they indulgently 
applaud or sneer at the mouthings and 
rantings of a band of low-class actors, 
while accepting the favours lavished on 
them by girls of the bourgeoisie. A young 
aristocrat, who is spending his first 
evening in this mixed company, is the 
only one who asks himself how much of 
the acting and ranting against his class 
which is indulged in is playful, and, though 
chaffed for his callow comments, does not 
cease to express his presentiment that 
tragedy is at hand. After a somewhat 
tedious playing of the innkeeper cat 
with his aristocratic mice, the curtain 
falls on the disruption of the fools’ para- 
dise, which synchronizes with the fall 
of the Bastille. 


‘Between Sunset and Dawn’ is a 
tragedy of the present. As an un- 
imaginative labourer who, after his day’s 
work, mounts guard nightly over the 
entrance to a dosshouse run in conjunc- 
tion with his mother, Mr. McKinnel might 
perhaps have vouchsafed his audience 
a clearer indication of the probable out- 
come of working double tides. It is quite 
conceivable that a man with such limited 
ideas of duty might, when overwrought 
and nonplussed by an unexpected com- 
plication, see in death merely the quick 
way of cutting a knot. In fact, the play 
is, to our mind, a vivid realization of the 
tragically stunted stage to which our so- 
called education of the labouring class has 
attained. 

Miss May Blayney acted with fine dis- 
cernment the part of a wife who is ill- 
used by her husband and tempted by her 
lover, but clings to being ‘“ respectable,” 
while Mr. Norman McKinnel bore the 
«chief responsibility in both plays in an 
adequate manner. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review.) 


Layton (Frank G.), THe Po.irTicrans, a 
Comedy in Four Acts, paper 1/6 net, 
cloth 2/ net. Sidgwick & Jackson 

It is quite possible that the extrava- 
gances of this play would not appear 
nearly so glaring when viewed across the 
footlights as they do in the light of cold 
print. The disadvantage of palpably over- 
drawing the evils of Society is that the 
essential truths underlying the character- 
istics portrayed are the more easily ignored. 


Monkhouse (Allan), Four Tracepties, 6/ 
Duckworth 
These four essays in grimness do not 
altogether make good the promise contained 
in ‘Mary Broome.’ The volume consists of 
two three-act and two one-act dramas. 
In the case of both the longer plays we have 
two firmly knit acts followed by a third 
which over-subtlety has rendered virtually 
indeterminate. In ‘The Hayling Family,’ 
for example, the characters are ably de- 
lineated, and at the end of the second act 
we feel that we know them thoroughly. 
But in the third act two of them discon- 
certingly develope homicidal mania, and 
at the end the fate of the survivors is left 
entirely to the imagination. ‘The Strick- 
lands ’—also dealing with an uncomfortable 
family—has a similarly loose ending. The 
two short plays, both of which have been 
produced, are in the same key as the others, 
but the sense of responsibility for a death, 
rather than the crime of murder, provides 
the conclusions. The introduction of tragic 
events is not in itself sufficient to make a 
play a tragedy. 


Murray (Gilbert), EurrPrIpEs AND HIS AGE, 
“Home University Library,” 1/ net. 
Williams & Norgate 
One of the best books we have seen in 
the series. Prof. Murray writes easily, with 
an attractive admixture of epigram, and 
should put the intelligent reader in the way 
of understanding the modern views of 
Euripides, in which Verrall was a pioneer, 
and which his own versions in English have 
introduced to a wider public. 


True Ophelia (The), and Other Studies of 
Shakespeare’s Women, by An Actress, 
2/6 net. Sidgwick & Jackson 
Accustomed as we have become to literary 
and academic criticism of Shakespeare’s 
women, we are interested to find these few 
studies of various women characters by an 
actress. Her sympathetic interpretations 
of six women appear in this book, which is 
written in a free-and-easy and somewhat 
colloquial style. The best studies are those 
of Lady Capulet and Gertrude. The writer 
pleads strongly against the conventional 
methods of playing these two parts, and the 
lack of importance frequently assigned to 
them in ordinary productions. She points 
out that the absurd cutting the plays 
undergo nowadays in many modern per- 
formances inevitably reduces certain cha- 
racters who are of paramount importance 
in the play—Lady Capulet, for example— 
to insignificance. 
* 





To CORRESPONDENTS.—C. M. D.—W. S.—L. H.—A. J. D. 
—Received. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


We cannot undertake to wats to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of boo 

We do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, &. 
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From Harrap & Co.’s 
Books Beautiful List 





MYTHS OF THE HINDUS 
AND BUDDHISTS 


By Sister NIVEDITA and ANANDA 
COOMARASWAMY 


With 32 Illustrations in Four Colours and Gold 
by Indian Artists, under the direction of 


ABANINDRONATH TAGORE. 


Size 63x95 in. 412 pages letterpress, bound in cloth 
extra, gilt top, 15s. net ; bound in full calf, appropriately 
decorated and tooled, boxed, 25s. net. 

LIMITED EDITION.—75 Numbered Copies printed 
on Japanese vellum, bound in full vellum, £5 5s. net. 

This volume is a genuine product of the East. The 

ifted authoress, Sister Nivedita, had long been so 
intimately associated with Hindu life and sentiment that 
at the time of her sudden death at Calcutta in 1912, when 
she was engaged upon this task, she was regarded by 
natives throughout India as all but one of themselves. 
Her book was completed by the distinguished Ceylonese 
scholar Dr. Coomaraswamy, and has been illustrated by 
native artists, whose work will decidedly amaze European 
lovers of art. It is a revelation of the stirring of a new life 
in Indian art, and suggests possibilities of development 
beyond anything hoped for until this moment. 





THE MYTHS OF MEXICO 
AND PERU 


By LEWIS SPENCE, M.A. 
With 60 Full-Page Illustrations, including 4 in Colour, 
mainly by GILBERT JAMES and WILLIAM SEWELL. 
384 pages, demy S8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


FORTY-FOUR TURKISH 
FAIRY TALES 


Selected and Translated by Dr. IGNACE KUNOS 
and Profusely Decorated and Illustrated by 
WILLY POGANY. 





Size 9} x 7 in. Pages printed throughout in two Colours. 
With Full-Page Colour [llustrations engraved by the Artist 
upon Linoleum. Bound in cloth extra, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 
net; bound in full leather, boxed, 15s. net. 


This book provides still another example of Mr. Pogiiny's 
wonderful versatility. No other artist in England is so 
well qualified to illustrate this subject, and the atmosphere 
is most convincing. 


THE STORY OF 
EDINBURGH CASTLE 


By LOUIS WEIRTER, R.B.A. 
With Introduction by Prof. PATRICK GEDDES 


Illustrated by the Author, with 16 Drawings of the Castle, 
reproduced by Collotype and with an Etched Frontispiece. 


Mr. MONRO S. ORB has also contributed 8 Drawings 
illustrating important episodes in the history of the Castle. 


Size 12} x9 in. 256 pages letterpress, bound in cloth 
extra, gilt top, 20s. net; bound in full leather, boxed, 
30s. net. 





CLAIRDELUNE, 
and other Troubadour Romances 


By MICHAEL WEST 


Illustrated in Colour by EVELYN PAUL. 

Size 10 x 74 in. Cloth extra, 10s. 6d. net; antique 
leather, boxed, 17s. 6d. net. 

The author has been successful in reproducing the exact 
atmosphere of the Middle Ages, in his charming stories, 
and the artist has set herself the task of completing the 
illusion by making her pictures and illuminated pages a8 
much like the old illuminated missal as would be advisable 
in a modern book. 





New List of BOOKS BEAUTIFUL 
will be sent post free to any address. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., 
3, Portsmouth Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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Constable’s New Books 





GENIUS, AND 
ACHING 


By Constantin Photiades 


Translated from the French by ARTHUR PRICE. 6s. net. 

‘*M. Photiades shows himself gifted with a true sympathy and insight 
into the poet’s mind, and a very genuine power of expression. 
hoped that this interesting work will serve to win many foreign admirers for 
one of the most powerful and fascinating personalities in English literature.” 

Spectator. 


MEMOIRS OF LI HUNG CHANG 


Being a Selection from the Journals of the Viceroy, now first put into 
English and Chronologically arranged. With a Frontispiece in Photo- 
gravure. 10s. 6d. net. 
‘*We do not hesitate to pronounce it as the most important contribution 
to our knowledge of China. This volume affords a view of the mind of a 
Chinese, and of a Chinese, indeed, whose inner disposition was worth know- 
ing—a man of the best education then cbtainate, a man of courage and 
character, not an enemy of any one nation in particular, but ready to make 
friends with those who could help him or his country.” — Atheneum. 


TEN MORE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE 
7s. 6d. net. By the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. LL.D. 


‘*The words one finds oneself using of Dr. Stopford Brooke’s gift of 
appreciation are such words 4s ‘intuition’ and ‘ insight.’ ””— Times. 
‘** Sound, illuminating, distinguished work.” —Observer. 


BIANCA CAPPELLO 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
** This is a book which should be read with interest...... It will be found 
more readable than many novels. Miss Steegmann’s study of her materials 
has been thorough and practical ; her book is well and agreeably written.” 


Spectator. 
MAS’ANIELLO 


Author of ‘ A German Pompadour,’ &c. 
6s. net. 
The charm of history told as a romance was shown by Marie Hay’s 
‘Winter Queen,’ and ‘ Mas’aniello’ will prove an acceptable successor. The 
tale of the popular hero who led the people of Naples in a splendid but hope- 
less revolt against Spanish tyranny in 1647. England will be grateful for 
this romantic, but strictly accurate account of a desperate adventure. 


THE HAPSBURG MONARCHY 


Just Published. 7s. 6d. net. By Henry Wickham Steed 


The author, who for ten years and until recently was Correspondent to 
the Times in Austria-Hungary, records impressions of the Dual Monarchy, 
and treats of it, not as a medley of contending races, but as a dynastic unity 


and organic polity. 
ENGLISH INDUSTRIES OF THE 
By L. F. Salzmann, B.A., F.S.A. 


MIDDLE AGES 
6s. 6d. net. 


‘*Mr. Salzmann has collected a great deal of interestin 
use to the student, and of interest to the general reader...... 
of good things.” —Manchester Guardian. 

‘There is not a dull page in the book, which is full of information given 
in an entertaining manner.” — Field. 


GEORGE MEREDITH 


HIS LIFE, 
TE 








By Mary G. Steegmann 





A NEAPOLITAN 
TRAGEDY 


With an Illustrated Frontispiece. 








information of 
he book is full 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


MEDIAEVAL BYEWAYS 


FROM THE CRUSADES TO THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION By Winifred Stephens 


The History of the La Trémoille Family. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 


10s. 6d. net. 
J. M. SYNGE AND THE IRISH 


LITERARY THEATRE By Manrice Bourgeois 


Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo, 72. 6d. net. 


Illustrated. 6s. net. 
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By Marie Hay 
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OTHERWISE PHYLLIS 





NEW 6/- FICTION 
A New Novel by the Author of 
‘The Old Dominion,’ ‘ Lewis Rand,’ ‘The Long Roll,’ &c 


READY NOVEMBER 6&ru. 
HAGAR By Mary Johnston 


A New Novel by the Author of 
‘Capt. Desmond, V.C.,’ ‘The Great Amulet,’ ‘The Hero of Herat,’ &c. 
PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


THE JUDGMENT OF THE SWORD 


By Maud Diver 


“A striking story,” says the Times of the New Novel by the Author of 
‘Poppy,’ ‘ The Claw,’ &c. 


THE DREAM SHIP 


2nd, Impression in the press. 


By Cynthia Stockley 





Author of ‘ Furze the Cruel,’ ‘Sleeping Waters,’ &c. 
‘*Mr. John Trevena’s new novel is one that will be found absorbingly 
interesting.”—Daily Telegraph. 


NO PLACE LIKE HOME 


‘This wholly delightful story. soeee realized with refreshing charm and 
skill.”— Bookman. 


THE POT OF BASIL By Bernard Capes 


Author of ‘Jessie Bazley,’ ‘ Loaves and Fishes,’ &c. 


By John Trevena 





‘* Radiant, rich, and beautiful. The book is full of character.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


By Meredith Nicholson 
Author of ‘The House of a Thousand Candles,’ &c. 





A fine New Novel. 
‘‘Remarkable, not only for its vivacity, but for its delight in all the 
inconsequences.”—Manchester Guardian. 


DRUM’S HOUSE 


‘* A charming romance.”—/all Mall Gazette. 


WHICH HERITAGE ? 


‘“‘ We feel that we have really met Mary and enjoyed the meeting.” 
Ev ning Standard. 
A WILFUL WIDOW By Edith Moore 
NEW POETRY 
ODD NUMBERS 
Author of 


‘Rhymes of the East,’ ‘The Crackling of Thorns,’ ‘A Fool’s Paradise.’ 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


MOODS AND METRES : 
By Charles Newton-Robinson 


With a Biographical Note and a Portrait of the Author in Photogravure. 
400 copies, imperial 16mo, 5s. net. 100 copies, large paper, 7s. 6d. net. 


PEACOCK PIE By Walter de la Mare 
Author of ‘A Child's Day,’ ‘The Listeners,’ &c. 38. 6d. net. 
“It is a book in which the sheer nonsense of Edward Lear or Lewis 
Carroll is combined with something of the tenderness of Stevenson. The 
whole book is full of joy.”—Daily Telegraph. 


A DOME OF MANY-COLOURED GLASS 


By Amy Lowell 


These poems show the influence of the modern French school in the 
care ful and delicate quality of their technique and in the subtle and sophis- 
ticated emotions with which they deal; but they are also infused with a very 
rare and unusual quality of emotion, which is lacking in so much of the work 
of to-day. 

. The Road to Avignon ’ is one of the best lyrics of recent years. 
58. net. 


By Ida Wild 


By Lilian Dalton 


By DUM-DUM 
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“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘ NoTES AND Quertzs.’” 
** LEARNED, Cuatry, Useruu.”—Atheneum. Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the Continent, 44d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary Men and General Readers. 
*,." Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 


The TENTH SERIES of NoTES AND QUERIES (complete in 


\) 


=e 





HISTORY. 





Twelve Volumes, JANUARY, 1904, to DECEMBER, 1909, price I0s. 6d. 
each Volume with Index; General Index to the Twelve Volumes, 


10s. 6d.) contains, in addition to 


a great variety of similar Notes and 


Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 


FOURTH §& 


GENEALOGY AND FAMILY HISTORY. 


Acheson Family of Ayrshire — Admiralty Bill Books | 
as New Sources—Edmund Edward Antrobus—Aplin 
Family—Archer Family of Umberslade—Arden Family 
—Ashburner Family of Olney—Audin or Audyn Family 
—Baines Family of Layham—Baughan or Boffin— 
Beauchamp Family of Somersetshire—Beauvais or Bou- 
viére Family—Beddoes Surname—Bennett Family of 
Baldock—Bettiss or Bettes Family—Bland and Glover 
Families—Blin Family—Blount Family — Boddington 
Family — Booth Family— Bowes Family of Elford— 
Brass Surname — Brett Family — Brigstocke Family— 
Buckworth Tomb at Tottenham—Burch, Birch, or Byrch 
Family—Burney Family—Byard Family—Bythemore 
Family. 


Major-General Baird and Seringapatam—Right Hon. 
A. J. Balfour’s Descent—Bank of England suspends 
Specie Payment—Lady Bannerman and Thomas Car- 
lyle—Civic Baronetcies since 1837—Elizabeth Barton, the 
Holy Maid of Kent—Barton Grammar School, West- 
morland—Lord Bathurst and the Highwayman—3rd Foot 
Guards at Battle of Bayonne—Lord Beaconsfield and 
the Primrose—Capt. Best’s Duel with Lord Camelford 
—John Bigg, the Dinton Hermit—Interment of Lord 
Mayor Bloodworth—Queen Elizabeth of Bohemia— 
Burial of Queen Anne Boleyn—Joseph Bonaparte’s 
Carriage after the Battle of Vittoria—Napoleon Bona- 
parte: Alleged Natural Son; Gold Bees on his Corona- 
tion Robe; his Carriage after Waterloo; on the Bellero- 
phon and on the Northumberland—“ Prince’’ Boothby 
—Bow last used in War—Alderman Boydell’s Gifts to 
the Guildhall—William III.’s Charger at the Battle of 
the Boyne— Bradlaugh’s Pseudonym “ Iconoclast ’’ — 
Bristol and the Slave Trade—Statues and Memorials 
in the British Isles — Inscriptions to Britons Dying 
Abroad—Sir Walter Raleigh’s House at Brixton—Lord 
Brougham, Steamer named after Him—Thomas Brown, 
Elizabethan Gunfounder—“ Brown Bess’? Musket—Sir 
Thomas Browne: his Daughter and her Descendants ; 
his Knighthood ; his Skull—Robert Bruce and the Slay- 
ing of Red Comyn—Mary Buchanan, Warren Hastings’s 
First Wife—Timothy Burstall’s Steam Coach—Billy 
Butler, the Hunting Parson—James Butler, Duke of 
Ormond. 





ELECTION. 
PLACE-NAMES. 


Astwick or Austwick—Audience Meadow—Avalon in 
Newfoundland—Avoca or Ovoca—Bandy Leg Walk, 
Southwark — Barnes — Baydon — Bayswater — Beachy 
Head — Beezely—Bergerode, 1610 — Berlin — Betubium 
—In Birch’s * Cartularium Saxonicum ’—Bridlington— 
Bruges, its Pronunciation—Butterworth. 


WOMEN. 


First Female Abolitionist—Authorship of ‘ Essay on 
Woman ’—Woman burnt for poisoning her Husband— 
Dr. James Barry, Army Doctor— Desires of Pregnant 
Women — A Seventeenth-Century Woman Surgeon — 
Effect of Women on Wine-Making—Women with Mascu- 
line Christian Names—Women and Pipes, temp. James I. 
—Duels between Women—Essex fatal to Women—Arms 
of Married Women—Dowries for Ugly Women—Dryden 
on Votes for Women—Women Voters in Counties and 
Boroughs. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Baal Fires—Babies’ Bottles—Bagnigge House, its His- 
tory—Bagnios in London—Ball-games played in the 
Arctic Circle—Bananas, Canary and West Indian— 
Bank-note Sandwich Story—Famous Barbers—King’s 
Old Bargehouse—T. P. Barnum on his Impostures—Basle 
Madness—Bastinado as English Military Punishment— 
Kings of Bath—Earliest Bathing-Machines—Battlefield 
Sayings—Wonderful Beards—Bears and Boars in Britain— 
Beer sold without a Licence—Beeswing Club—* Better- 
ment” in 1667—Biddenden Maids, their History and 
Bequests—Billycock Hat, its Name—Birch-sap Wine— 
Birds as Weather Prophets—Birth-Marks, their Cause 
—Black and Yellow, the Devil’s Colours—Blackberries 
and the Devil—Blacksmiths and Dentistry—Blazers, 
their Origin—Early Asylums for the Blind—Blind Men 
and Smoking—Block and Tackle known to the Greeks 
—Blood used in Building—Blooding a Witch—Blue 
Coat School Costume—Bog Butter—Bonassus, Wonder- 
ful Animal—Coloured Bottles in Chemists’ Windows— 
** Breaking’ the Flag in the Navy—Bream’s Buildings 
—Bridal Stones—Creeling the Bridegroom—Flint Peb- 
bles at Brighton—Britannia as the National Emblem— 
Brothers and Sisters bearing same Christian Name— 
Bumble-puppy, a Game—Burglar’s Charm—Burnham 
Society, its Objects—Burton’s Line in Lead-Poisoning. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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Shipping. 


Under Contract with H.M, Government. | 
P&Q Mail and Passenger Services.| 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &.) 
Conveying Passengers and Merchandise te 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 
For freight and passage apply: 


P,& O. S. N. Co. 122, Leadenhall Street, E.C.; 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C., London. 
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THE CONNOISSEUR. 








EDITED BY J. T. HERBERT BAILY. 
NOVEMBER NUMBER. 
Contents. 
LONDON IN THE WORKS OF CANALETTO AND SCOTT. By E. 
Beresford Chancellor. 
ON Pee PERSONAL RELICS OF HENRY VIII. By J. Starkie | 
ardner. 
THE TALBOT HUGHES COLLECTION OF COSTUMES. A Gift to 
the Nation by Messrs. Harrods. By Philip Gibbs 
DUTCH PLUMBAGOS. The — Collection. 
Mills. Current Art Notes, 
PL. ATES. 
LADY ERNE. J Payrau, after Downman. | 
LADY HAMILTON AS “‘ARIADNE.” Engraved by H. T. Green- 
head, after George Romney. 
FIV be = dd re igi in Colour in the Talbot Hughes Collection 


By Weymer 





CORNHILL 


FOR NOVEMBER. Price One Shilling. 


UnEER ERED DRAFT OF A POEM WHICH MAY BE EN. 
TITLED ‘ ZSCHYLUS’ SOLILOQUY.’ By Robert Browning. 


THE lost ple = By George A. Birmingham. 

LISTER. By Stephen Paget, M.D. 

— OF RED McNIEL. By His Honour Judge 

rry. 

NEW LETTERS FROM ADMIRAL COLLINGWOOD By E. 
Hallam Moorhouse. 

ON FLOWER CATALOGUES. By Jessie Fielding Marsh. 

SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. By C. L. Graves. 

THE MERCY OF THE SWORD. By John Barnett. 

= — OF WATERLOO. By General James Grant Wilson, 


THE CITY MAN IN ‘60. By W. Pett Ridge. 

CRAIGO WOODS. By Violet Jacob. 

CONCERNING TIGERS. By Shelland Bradley. 

A SAXON DIPLOMATIST OF THE ‘THIRTIES. 
Schuster. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 
15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


By A. F. 














THE pUUNTAIN OF LOV E. Fragonard. In the Wallace Collection. 
MRS. DRUMMOND puree. Engraved by W. A. Cox, after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, P.R 
Price ‘ONE SHILLING net. 
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[ODSLEY’s FAMOUS COLLECTION OF 


POETRY. 
By W. P. COURTNEY. 


SEE 
NOTES AND QUERIES 
For ae 10, 24, 1906; Jan. 5, pe, 2, April 13, May 25, June 8, Aug. 17, 
Sept. 7, Nov. 16, Dec. 1907; Jan. 4, M March a April 25, June 13, 
Aug Hy Rept. 26, Uct. 14, Nov. 21, 1908; Jan. eb. 20, April 24, 
July 24, 1909. 
Price for the 23 Numbers, 78. 6d. ; or free by post, 88. 
JOHN ©. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.O. 








Insurance Companies. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
For Mutual LIFE 


Assurance. 


1912 DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


RATES OF REVERSIONARY BONUS. 
WHOLE LIFE POLICIES 


£2 per cent PER ANNUM. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 


Maturing at 60. £2 3s. percent PER ANNUM. 
Maturing at 65. £2 7s. per cent PER ANNUM. 





BEFORE ASSURING ELSEWHERE 
WRITE FOR A QUOTATION TO 


48, GracecHuRcH STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 








NEXT WEEK’S 


ATHENZUM will contain 


Reviens of ST. FRANCIS OF ASSIST, by 
J. A. PELADAN, translated and adapted by 
HAROLD JOHN MASSINGHAM ; ELIZA- 
BETHAN ROGUES AND VAGABONDS, 
by FRANK AYDELOTTE; THE NAVAL 
MUTINIES OF 1797, by CONRAD GILL; 


and BOHEMIAN 


DAYS IN FLEET 


STREET, by A JOURNALIST. 





SANDS & CO. 


a 


THE MEMOIRS OF BARON 
HYDE DE NEUVILLE, 
Outlaw, Exile, and Ambassador. 


A Narrative of the Terror, the Directory, 
and the Empire. Translated from the French 
by FRANCES JACKSON. With 24 Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, price 2]s, net. 


BERGSON. 


An Exposition and Criticism. 
By the Rev. T. J. JERRARD. Crown 8vo, 
price 2s, 6d. a 


SPIRITISM UNVEILED. 


A Critical Examination into some 


Abnormal Psychic Phenomena. 
By D. I, LANSLUTS, 0.8.B. Crown 8vo, 
price 2s, 6d. net. 


MODERNISM 
AND MODERN THOUGHT. 


Lectures delivered by the Rev. J. M. 
BAMPTON, 8.J. Crown 8vo, price Qs. net. 


ST. LOUIS OF FRANCE. 


By a SISTER OF NOTRE DAME. With 
Photogravure and 6 Black-and-White Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, price 3s, 6d. net. 


LONDON: 15, KING STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN; AND EDINBURGH. 








NOW READY FOR NOVEMBER. 1s. net. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 


Edited by 
the Rev. Sir W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. LL.D. 


Contents. 
PRIMITIVE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN THE 
0 TESTAMENT. 
By the Rev. Prof. B. D. Eerdmans, D.D. Leiden. 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT AND 
EXPERIENCE. 
By the Rev. John Murphy, B.D. 
THE PASTORAL “we 
TIMOTHY (LETTERS), I AND II. 
Translated by the Kev. Prof. Alex. a, Litt. D. 


THE SANITY OF THE *‘ Beem aToroemal “ JESUS. 
By Albert Schweitzer, Ph.D. 
SOME NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF re SYRIAC 
EW TESTA .. 
By Prof. J. Rendel Harris, Litt.D. 


THE STONING OF 8T. STEPHEN. 
By F. C. Conybeare, M.A., Fellow of the British Academy. 


THE a a OF UNHEWN 8TONE 
By the Rev. Prof. W. A. Curtis, B.D. Litt.D. Aberdeen. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, London. 











THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. NOVEMBER, 1913. 
RURAL LAND REFO}! y B. Seebohm Rowntree. 
THE FUTURE GOVERNMENT OF mie UNITED KINGDOM, 


rthur gp - 4 
THE CAMBHNG MAS ure ommordisat Sottoe 
CAL Ov ES, 
AND THE NATIONAL UNIVERSIT z es - 
vie, 
Harris. 


By Rev ot 
NATIVE RACES gup RUBBER PRICES. By John H. 
PRINCE KATSUR By ‘Chute Collum. 
PETTIOCOAT GOVERN MENT. By Laurence Housman. 
THE CONTRACT FORMS IN THE MARRIAGE Bi SERV ICE. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


y F. C. Eeles. 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. By G 
THE ALEVI TURKS OF ASIA mnon. - . ppg 
By the Rev. te, D.D. 
POETRY IN DRA By William 
THE NATURAL AND SPIRITUAL a s Mesto a 
ronmeee AF FAIRS. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 


TERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
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Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL’S 


List of Good Books grows longer every week. 


Very fully illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. Second Edition in the Press. 


TIGERLAND: Reminiscences of Forty Years’ Sport and Adventure in Bengal. by © © 


GOULDSBURY, Author of ‘ Life in the Indian Police,’ &c. 
‘* Extraordinary and enthralling reading.” — Westminster Gazette. ‘* We know of no other book that can beat it.” —Sunday Times. 


With Illustrations, Coloured Maps, and Diagrams. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


CESARE BORGIA: a Biograph . By W. H. WOODWARD (Christ Church, Oxford, and formerly Professor in the Universit 
f L ’ 
of Liverpool). 
‘* An interesting and scholarly work.”—Standard. Send a postcard for Prospectus. 

















Just ready. With many unique Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


A BRITISH CHAPLAIN IN PARIS DURING THE PEACE NEGOTIATIONS OF 1801-2. 


From the unpublished Manuscripts of Rev. DAWSON WARREN, M.A,., for more than 40 years Vicar of Edmonton. Edited, with Notes and 
Introduction, by A. M. BROADLEY, Author of ‘ Napoleon in Caricature,’ &c. 


: With 6 Portraits. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
THE RUSSIAN NOVEL. By the late M. LE VICOMTE E-M. DE VOGUE, of the Académie Frangaise. 


This is the first appearance in English of this extraordinary book, which has gone through eleven editions in France, and has been translated into 
almost every European language. 








The Freshest and Most Varied Novel List in London. 
MR. EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ INTENSELY MOVING COMEDY OF MODERN LIFE AND PASSION, 


THE JOY OF YOUTH, is now ready and being read everywhere. 


‘* We turn the last page with the sense of having made an untrammelled, rather tremendous, delicious excursion in exhilarating air.” —T'imes. 


MADAME ALBANESI’S BRILLIANT NEW NOVEL OF THE STAGE 
on ONE OF THE CROWD. 


MR. E. TEMPLE THURSTON’S CAPTIVATING ROMANCE, 


RICHARD FURLONG, is selling in thousands 


‘Full of rare insight into human nature......well worthy of a special place among the books we most cherish.”— Vanity Fair. 
‘* Wonderfully attractive.’—Daily Chronicle. ‘* Dramatic and vivacious.” —Daily Telegraph. 


Among the Most Discussed Novels of the Hour is 
LORD LONDON: a Romance of To-day. By KEBLE HOWARD, Author of ‘The Smiths of Surbiton.’ 


‘There is no reason why this novel should not be one of a series of books on self-help. No detail is missing to show how a young man with brains, 
courage, and confidence in himself may become rich and powerful. It is a biography with altered names and just a trimming of embroidery.”—Standard. 


THE ROAD TO VICTORY Rose Schuster 


“ Makes one think of Dumas. This book comes as near to that unapproachable model as anything we can remember.”—T7imes. 


THE SOUL OF A SUFFRAGETTE W. L. Courtney 


“These stories are precious for their distinction and for their truth, that is so seldom seen by the other half of the race.”—Ladies’ Field. 


THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING Edwin Pugh 








ONE OF THE CROWD. 


























“*The merriest mixture conceivable.”—Sunday Times. “*A delightful comedy.”—Daily News. 

GOLD LACE: a Study of Girlhood Ethel Colburn Mayne 
** A novel of singular and capricious charm.”—Country Life. “Witty, sincere, delightful.”—We-tminster Gazette. 

FLOWER OF THE GOLDEN HEART Violet_A. Simpson 
“ A charmingly told idyll, as pure as it was untoward.”— Times, ‘*Thoroughly charming.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE MAGIC FIRE Frances Hammond 


“The author has shown no little power in depicting the sufferings of a highly strung nature eager for love.” —Times. 


THE WOMAN FLINCHES Mrs. Fred Reynolds 











“A poignantly pathetic study of a super sensitive child.”—Nottingham Guardian. ‘* A touching story.”—British Weekly. 

THE GREY CAT J. B. Harris-Burland 
‘*Mr. Harris-Burland is your man.” — 7imes. * Mystery upon mystery.”—Scotsman, 

MELUTOVNA: a Romance of Russia. Hannah Berman 





“*Told with an abundance of character, always real and sympathetic, a powerful presentation of the lot of the Jew under Russian rule, and ina restrained and sincere style which 
is singularly effective.” —Times. 


JEAN AND LOUISE Antonin Dusserre 








“ A little gem of poetic literature.”—Ladiés’ Field. “ Undeniable charm....an unusual novel.” —Globe, 
THE VULGAR LOVER Vincent Brown 
* Shows remarkable imagination and power.”—Truth. “ A strong story....of real beauty.”—Morning Post. 


THE SHADOW OF THE DRAGON Cecilia Moore 


* Told in crisp dialogue, skilful narrative, and with a sense of atmosphere which paints for us all the strange wickedness of Eastern life under the brilliant colour of its attractive 
surface.”"—Morning Post. 
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